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PREFACE 

As long ago as 1857 the Rev. Frederick Temple 
(afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury) stated in 
what has been a truly prophetic utterance: “ Our 
theology has been cast in the scholastic mode, that is, 
based on logic. We are in need of, and we are 
gradually being forced into, a theology based on 
psychology. The transition, I fear, will not be 
without much pain. But nothing can prevent it.” 1 

A good many of our theological and psychological 
troubles spring from the fact that this transition is 
not yet complete. Psychology, by its often startling 
discoveries of the way in which our minds actually 
work, is undermining the scholastic basis in logic, 
on which the older theology was founded. In doing 
this it often seems to be overthrowing theology itself 
by rendering it purely subjective. 

The Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas is 
still the classical and most comprehensive expression 
of the scholastic method of approach. But we can 
no longer find the reality of God by arguments based 
on premises, from which, once granted, the rest 

1 Life of F. Temple, Vol. II, p. 517. 
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6 RELIGION AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 

follows by inevitable steps. What Darwin began in 
terms of organic evolution, psychology is continuing 
in terms of mental evolution. The vital give and 
take between organism and environment precludes 
the unfolding of reality in creation along the lines of 
a syllogism in logic. It is the very premises of the 
older view we doubt. 

Though during the twentieth century there have 
been almost revolutionary changes in theology, it has 
not yet been reformulated adequately in dynamic 
terms compatible with the findings of modern psy¬ 
chology. But for this state of affairs the immaturity 
of psychology itself is in part responsible. Psycho¬ 
logy needs linking to its eternal background if we 
are once more to see life steadily and see it whole. 
For the achievement of this both theologians and 
psychologists must join hands. Neither can effect 
the complete synthesis alone, and so reconcile the 
demands of man’s intellectual, moral and religious 
consciousness, whose present disharmony causes 
much distress. 

The further one goes by way of mental analysis, 
the more fundamental the religious problem is found 
to be, and no final solution of mental conflict is 
possible with religion and psychology in opposite 
camps. 

It is hoped in what follows to show the need for 
co-operation between psychologists, doctors, clergy 
and educationists if the life of the spirit is to be lived 
out adequately under modern conditions and so 
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provide the unification essential for the survival of 
our civilization. 

Some indications are given of the territory which 
overlaps, in which too often each specialist claims the 
sole right of way, to the detriment of himself and his 
results. 

The chapter on Suggestion many seem very 
elementary to any psychotherapist, as also will the 
chapter on Some Mental Maladjustments. But there 
is so much confusion in popular thought that it 
seemed worth while to include these chapters for 
the sake of any non-psychologically trained doctors 
or clergy who might read it. This was necessary 
since the chapter on Faith presupposes knowledge 
of the close interaction of body and mind considered 
under the head of suggestion. In connection with 
faith an attempt is made to bridge the gulf between 
religion and psychology by indicating the nature of 
the faith that seems to be grounded in reality, and 
not merely a collection of pious hopes or untested 
beliefs. 

It is hoped that the chapter on Spiritual Healing 
may prove of special interest to many as setting forth 
the principles underlying the general procedure so 
far as these are known. 

This brings us up against the barriers to effective 
faith in ourselves and leads on to the convergence 
of some of the best minds along the lines both of 
religion and psychotherapy. 

The chapter connected with Mysticism and 
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Medical Psychology attempts to achieve at least a 
partial synthesis of the results of the two lines of 
approach, from the spiritual or mystical point of 
view and from the medical point of view. It does 
this more particularly in considering the problem of 
evil, with which, in terms of sin and disease 
respectively, both clergy and doctors are specially 
concerned. 

Under the heading “ Allies or Enemies? ” a con¬ 
structive attitude is suggested towards the conflict 
which is inevitable until transition is effected from 
the theology based on logic to that which is based 
on psychology. 

In conclusion the chapter on Psychotherapists and 
Clergy gives some suggestions for the co-operation 
of both types of workers by consultation and by the 
formation of a clearing-house: also for the mutual 
recognition of each other’s method of working, and 
of preparation and qualifications for the work. 

This book is dedicated to the many friends, both 
clerical and medical, to whose co-operation I owe so 
much of anything which may be of value in the 
following pages. It is hoped that it will inspire 
many others of both professions to work more 
closely together for the common good of the 
humanity they both are seeking to serve. 


February, 1935. 


A.G.I. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE NEED FOR CO-OPERATION 

Psychology is still very young as a science, but it 
has caught the popular ear, though with a consider¬ 
able amount of distortion. A few words about its 
scope and function may therefore be permitted. 
Definitions of it vary considerably even among 
experts. But modern psychology is an attempt to 
find out why we act as we do. It is an attempt to 
understand human behaviour, and, as in all science, 
an attempt to gain control by understanding. 

Our mastery of the inanimate forces of nature 
follows our understanding of the way in which they 
behave, together with our obedience and faithfulness 
to our knowledge. We do not sit down and merely 
dream of flying, to compensate for our lack of 
wings. We have found enough of the dependability 
of mechanical forces to be able to construct machines 
capable of utilizing the variations of pressure and 
speed to enable us to fly safely in machines heavier 
than air. Improvements in speed, safety and stay¬ 
ing power were the result not merely of the theo¬ 
retical understanding of the forces involved, nor 
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of the construction of machinery to embody this, 
but of the practical putting the ideas to the test by 
flying. 

This double rhythm of partial understanding, 
followed by practical application, is the basis of 
progress. From this process there follow such 
modifications of understanding as enable further 
applications to be made. 

Even on the mechanical side of life we find know¬ 
ledge following faith. If we have not the courage 
to live by such knowledge as we have gained, to 
trust our intelligence as far as it goes, we shall never 
extend the range of our knowledge or our control 
over ourselves or our environment. 

The study of psychology helps us to a sounder 
knowledge of the motives that really determine our 
conduct. These motives are often as different from 
those we fondly imagine, as are the wave mechanics 
of modern physics from the animism of the primitive 
savage, who could beat a stone idol because it had 
not answered his prayer and hope thereby to stir 
it into action. The range of psychology is therefore 
very great. Not only our conscious behaviour falls 
within its scope, but also the hidden springs of action 
which bring about that behaviour or issue in this 
or that belief. Here, as in the physical sciences, 
progress is only gained by applying any actual in¬ 
sight, however partial, and bringing it thus into the 
web of thought and action through which, or by 
means of which, our intuitions and insight are tested 
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out by the reality in which we live and move and 
have our being. 

Here, as in the physical sciences, there are martyrs 
in the search for truth. Early experimenters with 
X-rays were injured through not realizing the need 
for insulating themselves from the rays through 
which they were helping and healing others. In 
the same way the psychotherapist or spiritual healer, 
effective up to a point, may come to grief because 
hidden forces within himself come to life through 
interaction with those he seeks to help. (See p. go.) 
All sound psychotherapy (that is medical psy¬ 
chology), though it may start with tackling the 
needs of patients, ends by forcing the psycho¬ 
therapist to tackle himself if he wishes to be truly 
effective. This is now sufficiently commonly recog¬ 
nized to make the tackling of himself by a would- 
be psychotherapist an essential part of his tr aini ng, 
the first step towards his helping others. But 
historically as well as psychologically this necessity 
arose in the process of actual work on the study of 
mental or nervous disorder (psychoses or psycho¬ 
neuroses). 

Religious beliefs and practices play a considerable 
part in the motivation of human conduct. The 
influence of and interaction between seen and un¬ 
seen play their part, affecting the actual course of 
human conduct and history. This is shown from 
the primitive savage with his seemingly senseless 
and cruel “ taboos,” to the ritualist who fears to 
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offend God or to be lacking in veneration to Him 
by wearing the wrong coloured vestments; we see 
it also from the dedication of Samuel to the temple 
service before his birth as a thank offering for his 
conception, to the dedication of the life and work 
of a missionary, medical or otherwise, to-day. We 
find it in the substitution of animal for human 
sacrifice through Abraham’s belief that God told 
him not to offer up his only son, as well as in the 
recognition by Micah (or rather an unknown later 
prophet whose works are incorporated with his) that 
animal sacrifice too was to be superseded by the 
moral demand to “ do justly, and to love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God.” 1 Finally the self 
offering of Christ on Calvary, the supreme dedica¬ 
tion of life and will to the unseen, has influenced 
the course of history more than any other single act. 

Our practice shows progress in religion, as in 
science, from very lowly beginnings. But we find 
many traces of beliefs still active which are in¬ 
compatible with even our present limited know¬ 
ledge. In some cases this “spiritual appendix” 
may be quiescent and need not unduly disturb the 
more mature functioning of the individual. In 
other cases there may be a serious outbreak of 

1 Micah vi. 7 and 8. . . , 

“ Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with 
ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my firstborn for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 

“ He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God? ” 
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spiritual appendicitis, so to speak, with an uprush 
of primitive reactions no longer effectively in contact 
with reality, and religious mania results. 

In some cases cure is possible as with ordinary 
appendicitis by removing the appendix surgically. 
The operation consists psychologically in the bring¬ 
ing into consciousness of the primitive basis of beliefs 
and practice held out of relation to reality, and 
involves the acquiring of a more mature response 
to reality if cure is to be permanent. But just as 
a surgeon must have an adequate knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology, as well as practical skill in 
dissection, so the analyst needs a working know¬ 
ledge of the way men’s minds have functioned in 
the past as well as in the present, together with 
practice in bringing the whole of his own infantile 
or primitive desires or beliefs into relation to reality. 
No book knowledge can compensate for the real 
experience gained in tackling oneself. It has been 
said that the analyst’s mind must be as clean as the 
surgeon’s knife. The medical psychologist who 
has a sound working knowledge, both of himself 
and of the modern trend of psychology, realizes 
more and more the interconnection between the 
acquisition of a sane normality of mental outlook, 
and the reality of a sound type of religious life. 
Sanity and sanctity are more closely connected than 
we often realize. 

Dr. C. G. Jung, who founded the school of 
Analytical Psychology, departing thereby from tire 
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strict Freudian viewpoint, in his most interesting 
and helpful book, Modern Man in Search of a Soul, 
states that out of many hundreds of patients coming 
to him from all parts of the civilized world, there 
was not one amongst them over thirty-five years of 
age whose problem was not in the last resort that of 
finding a religious outloo\ on life. Still more 
significantly, he adds, that none of them has been 
really healed who did not regain his religious out- 
loo, 

Jung goes on to say: “ Here, then, the clergyman 
stands before a vast horizon, but it would seem as 
if no one had noticed it. It also looks as though 
the Protestant clergyman of to-day was insufficiently 
equipped to cope with the urgent psychic needs of 
our age. It is indeed high time for the clergyman 
and the psychotherapist to join forces to meet this 
great spiritual tas \.” 1 2 Day by day, he says, the 
urgent psychic needs of suffering patients force the 
psychotherapist into the role of a priest, forcing him 
to deal with problems which, strictly speaking, 
belong to the theologian. 3 

Dr. Jung is not alone in his recognition of the 
overlapping of the spheres of psychotherapist and 
clergyman, together with the need for the awaken- 


1 Cf. “A patient will tell one that after a time in the course 
of his psychotherapy he has acquired the power of prayer that 
he had lost.” Mind and Personality , by William Brown, p. 203. 

2 See Modern Man in Search of a Soul, by C. G. Jung, pp. 
264-5. (lilies not in the original.) 

3 Ibid., p. 278. 
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ing of both, to the need for fuller co-operation. Sir 
Leslie Mackenzie, in an article on Medicine in 
Science To-day, quotes the words of an old and 
learned medical friend, who had faced years of 
suffering heroically, as saying with great feeling, 
“ What I need is a man that can grasp my whole 
personality.” 1 H. P. Newsholme, the Medical 
Officer of Health for Birmingham, has also written 
a valuable contribudon to the problem in a book 
called Evolution and Redemption. In this he 
maintains the claim that the reality of spiritual 
forces and the importance of freedom of expression 
for them justifies the scope of his book as falling 
within the larger province of the science and art 
of preventive medicine, concerned ultimately with 
the health of the personality as a whole. 2 In this 
he is aiming at the goal Sir Leslie’s friend required 
so urgently. 

The Rev. Dr. Waterhouse also reinforces the plea 
for co-operation. He writes: “ The Church should 
be responsible for jetting apart and training a 
ministry of healing vhich would have the confidence 
of medical men. At present every clergyman has 
people coming <.0 him who should consult a 
physician, and every physician has cases which are 
really cases for spiritual help. But sooner or later 
must come the day when the care of the body, of 

1 Science To-day , p. 73. 

a See Evolution and Redemption , by H. P. Newsholme, 
Introduction. 
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the mind, and of the soul will meet together, and 
when the spiritual adviser, the psychologist and the 
medical man will co-operate in a united ministry of 
healing, and the body and soul God hath joined will 
no longer be put asunder.” 1 

Leslie D. Weatherhead also writes: “ I look 
forward to the day when ministers, doctors and 
schoolmasters will all have a definite training in 
psychology. The training would enable them to 
recognize psychological disharmony, prevent much 
serious breakdown and treat elementary cases. 
There should also be consultations one with 
another.” 2 

It is not only the clergy who need the call to 
equip themselves more adequately to meet the real 
needs of their people, but the doctors, too, need 
awakening to the importance and necessity of the 
spiritual factor in all healing, whether of body or 
mind. Not all are as alive to the real needs of 
their patients as the ones quoted above. Moreover, 
it often happens that a priest blames psychotherapy 
because he gets a patient handled by an unspiritual 
doctor, with his faith as well as himself wrecked. 3 

In many cases, moreover, the psychotherapist has 
to deal with those who have sought clerical help 
unavailingly. 

1 Psychology and Religion, by E. S. Waterhouse, p. 137. 

2 Psychology and Life , by L. D. Weatherhead, p. 46. 

* Jung himself attributes some of the suicides during the 
course of analysis to this cause. See Modern Man in Search of 
a Soul , p. 218. 
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In both cases this prevents the desire for much- 
needed co-operation in a common spiritual task. 
Psychology is no substitute for religion, though it 
may lead up to a more effective religious response 
to life in closer accord with reality, as the blinkers 
of uncritically accepted traditional responses are 
removed. During the process, it is true, we may 
seem to be undermining our faith, and, like startled 
horses, shy at everything around us, until we get 
used to the absence of blinkers. But in the long 
run faith is strengthened by having to venture for 
itself, while there is no merit in blind faith that has 
never awakened to the real difficulties of life. 

None of the fruits of the spirit are won ready 
made. Faith, hope, love and insight may, as Jung 
says, be gifts of grace, but they do not flourish in¬ 
discriminately. No one wins through to faith who 
has not wrestled with doubt; no one dares to hope, 
with the faith that can “ give a reason of the hope 
that is in us ” (1 Pet. iii. 15), who has not had the 
courage to face despair; no one gains the power of 
loving with the real Christian charity which sees 
another as he really is and loves him, not in spite of, 
but because of what he is, without having wrestled 
with the temptation to hate or despise him. While 
lastly, insight, one of the great gifts of objectivity, 
the ability to see oneself as others see one, demands 
a moral sincerity and honesty with oneself that 
seems almost beyond human capacity. Yet this is 
fundamental, as Christ pointed out in His emphasis 
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on the single eye and the necessity for removing the 
beam from our own eye, if we would see to remove 
the mote from our brother’s eye. 

Here is a great sphere where priest and psycho¬ 
therapist overlap, where each is driven to trespass 
on what is unfortunately claimed as the other’s 
domain. The psychotherapist deals with a patho¬ 
logical phase of a development common to all, and, 
like most pathology, it can reveal the nature of 
underlying processes which throw much light on a 
more normal adaptation. This in the long run 
increases the range of effective prevention as well as 
raising the standard of efficiency of the normal. It 
thus concerns the Church, not only on the side of 
the prevention of psychic illness, which is one of its 
real functions, but in the whole range of its 
educative capacities. 

To assist in overcoming the mental and moral 
difficulties of individuals, we thus see the necessity 
for closer co-operation between the doctors who are 
working to restore mental normality and physical 
health, and the clergy and educationists whose work 
lies in the development of the mental and spiritual 
capacities of the individual within a social group. 


CHAPTER II 


SUGGESTION 

The influence of ideas, beliefs, emotions and desires 
upon bodily health is much greater than we often 
realize. In health every function of the body works 
harmoniously together, so that the organism may 
function as a unity. The interaction involved is 
amazingly complex. When Sir Arthur Keith, in 
Engines of the Human Body, comes to the co-ordina¬ 
tion and timing of the wonderful machinery he has 
so vividly described, he drops his comparison with 
an engine and speaks of an army. “ Our bodies,” 
he says “ are made up of billions of microscopic 
living units, each unit having an independent activity, 
and yet an activity which has to be co-ordinated with 
the wor\ done by neighbouring units .” 1 He likens 
the brain and spinal cord to the G.H.Q. (general 
headquarters) of an army, the nerves to the tele¬ 
graphic system, while there is also a postal service, 
so to speak, by which the missives or “ hormones ” 
are dispatched from the organs of internal secretion, 

1 Quoted by J. Arthur Thomson in Everyday Biology, p. 35. 
(Italics not in the original.) 
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the ductless glands (thyroid, pituitary, etc.), and 
carried by the blood to the tissues which they activate 
or control. 

But in the last resort all analogies break down. 
The unified regulation of the living creature remains 
something which we cannot, at present at least, 
explain in terms of anything else. Nor do we 
yet know how intelligence, emotion, or conscious 
endeavour activate the complicated machinery. The 
relation between body and mind has baffled us ever 
since man first speculated on the nature of existence. 
How wave motion falling upon the rods and cones 
of the retina is translated into sight, we do not 
know. Neither do we know how aerial vibrations 
impinging on the rods of Corti in the ear are trans¬ 
lated into intelligible sound. Equally unknown is 
the way in which my intention to raise my arm, for 
example, sets in motion all the complicated system 
of muscles, balancing the tension in opposing groups 
to adjust the movement according to the demand 
for slow or swift movement. Moreover, the signifi¬ 
cance of a few words on a telegraph form may even 
cause death from shock as surely as a knife in the 
heart would do. 

Here we have two apparently disparate activities 
so closely united in action that we do not yet know 
whether to call the human organism a body-mind or 
a mind-body: but all attempts to explain away either 
aspect have so far failed to account for experience as 
we find it. Whatever the underlying reality may 
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be, intentions, meanings, purposes, values, thoughts 
and feelings are sufficiently diverse from digesting, 
walking, and sneezing or other bodily funcdons to 
give “ mind ” at least as significant a place in reality 
as life. 

As soon as we do this we find many interesting 
effects of the influence of our ideas and emotions 
upon our bodily activities, voluntary and involuntary. 
We are not here concerned with the vexed question 
of free will, but with the difference we all recognize 
in practice between activity put forth with deliberate 
effort, and that which is spontaneous, which seems 
to run itself. The difference, for example, between 
humming a tune deliberately, or finding one running 
through one’s head which refuses to be checked. 
Both may be equally psychologically determined, 
but we all know the difference in actual experience. 

Coue focused popular attention on what he called 
the ideo-reflex, or subconscious realization of an 
idea; which is the power of translating an idea into 
action without voluntary effort on our part. A very 
simple illustration that anyone can try is to suspend 
a ring on a piece of string (a wedding ring or a 
small curtain ring is best as the weight is thus more 
evenly distributed). Next take a piece of paper 
with two lines across it at right-angles, intersecting 
at the centre. Hold the ring loosely suspended over 
the centre, keeping the hand steady, but not rigid. 
Then begin to think which way you would like the 
ring to move, backwards and forwards, or from 
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left to right along the lines. As soon as you catch 
the trick of keeping your mind on the direction in 
which you wish the ring to go, and not on wonder¬ 
ing whether it will go or not, you will find the 
ring beginning to move in the desired direction, 
apparently independently of your volition. Quite 
big swings can be thus obtained. Then circles may 
be attempted, and also the movement may be 
stopped in full swing, not by any direct movement 
of your hand, but by thinking of it as stopping, 
until it stops. This experiment with the “ Chevreuil 
pendulum,” as it is called, is useful in making 
clear to us that our thoughts and desires affect 
physical activities independently of those we usually 
call voluntary. You may move the ring deliber¬ 
ately, or you may move it involuntarily by thinking 
of the way you wish it to go. 

There are several theories of the way in which 
suggestion works, and what it is, but it is not 
necessary to go into these at present. What matters 
for the present purpose is not how we may interpret 
it, so much as what it does and how we may use 
this power of translating an idea into action in ways 
that bring fuller harmony to the whole personality, 
and issue in health of body and mind. We need 
this knowledge to save ourselves from embodying 
in ourselves ideas that disrupt personality, issuing 
in sin or disease. Suggestion itself is morally 
neutral. It is the use we make of it that renders it 
good or bad. 
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Let us just look at a few facts about it. The 
mind concentrating on the thought of the move¬ 
ment of the ring sets up movements to bring it 
about, differing from those willed if we decide to 
move our hands to do so. How it does this we do 
not fully know. It just happens so, as any one 
may test for himself. When demonstrating this 
to my students I have been able to show that the 
effect was not wholly due to my suggestion to any 
one of them, since each in turn could initiate its 
movements apart from my direction: while if I 
wished it to go one way (audibly giving directions) 
and a student wished it to go in another, so long 
as the ring was in her hand it would go her way, 
not mine. (This is worth bearing in mind in cases 
where a patient continues to produce a symptom in 
spite of the doctor’s efforts.) The only exception 
to this was when a student was afraid my influence 
would be the stronger. In that case it either 
followed the way I suggested, or the student was 
unable to get it to move regularly in any way, as 
her idea jumping from her way to mine and back 
again, was realized in the erratic movements of the 
ring. Thus faith or belief in the possibility was 
seen to play a part in the conscious use of a mode 
of activity common to all. If I seem to have spent 
a long time over a simple experiment, it is because 
it illustrates so many of the essential points in a way 
which any reader can try out and verify. 

The capacity for such ideo-reflex action is in all. 
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But fear can utilize it against the desire of the 
individual, as when a student feared my mi nd 
would be stronger and was unable to achieve 
effective control. Moreover its effectiveness was in¬ 
creased gready as confidence in their power grew 
by success. Another interesting example of in¬ 
hibition was that of a student who thought such 
play-acting was beneath her dignity and was sure 
I was moving the ring deliberately. When at last 
she tried it for herself there was little effect, until 
a sudden apparently spontaneous movement con¬ 
vinced her she was in possession of the same power 
as the others had. Thus both fear and false pride 
in our superiority over such functions can send 
down inhibitory commands and so prevent the free 
carrying out of our wishes or needs. 

Since the sympathetic nervous system, through 
which this mode of activity seems to function, 
controls and modifies the action of heart, lungs, 
digestive and reproductive functions, as well as the 
activity of the endocrine glands, it is obvious that 
through our ideas or feelings these may be affected 
for good or ill and the balance of health maintained 
or impaired. Constant thought applied to any 
organs or function of the body will soon throw it 
out of gear. We suffer from indigestion and con¬ 
stipation quite as much as a result of our mental 
attitude, including both thinking and feeling, as of 
our eating. 

The limits of this power of mind over body 
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cannot be set. Either for good or ill its range is 
enormous. A few examples will illustrate the 
point. If you try to walk along a plank across a 
chasm without previous training on lesser heights, 
fear of falling will set up actual vertigo, and the 
fall follows, whereas a steeplejack, for example, un¬ 
afraid, walks across it easily. 

Death even can follow suggestion. A native upon 
whom a witch-doctor has put the death spell 
mysteriously sickens and dies. Drugs, too, can be 
so .modified in their action by the patient’s belief 
about their nature, as to have the effect he expects 
instead of their usual physiological one. Common 
examples of this are the effect of a bread pill given 
successfully as an aperient, and the injection of plain 
water to take the place of morphia. This would 
seem to be the basis of Christ’s words to His disciples 
that if they should take any deadly thing it would 
not harm them. Where this belief has been held 
with great enough conviction, the range of immunity 
has been considerable. (Cf. Christ touching the 
leper uncontaminated, also St. Paul unhurt by the 
viper.) 

Many minor operations, as well as in some 
cases major ones, have been carried out without 
anesthetics, under the influence of suggestion, 
though it is not every patient who will respond to 
this extent. Hence for the majority anesthetics 
are still the safest way. 

Suggestion may be spontaneous, induced or reflec- 
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tive. That is to say, an idea may realize itself 
spontaneously, without our, or anyone’s, intention. 
Chance remarks overheard by children often take 
effect this way. Or it may be induced as by Coue, 
or it may be reflective, deliberately maintained until 
the desired result is obtained. Two elements can 
be usefully distinguished—acceptivity to the idea, 
and the ideo-reflex, or capacity for translating the 
idea into action. The two elements are by no means 
always equally developed and both are important. 
Coue, as a practical physician, emphasized the ideo- 
reflex. Dr. Rivers, with deeper insight, saw the 
importance of the acceptivity. How is it some minds 
are so closed as to make all suggestion tend to be 
sterile? How do we come to “ accept an idea with 
conviction in the absence of logically adequate 
grounds for its acceptance”? (See McDougall’s 
definition of “ Suggestion,” p. 68.) 

Rivers helps by showing it to be connected with 
the herd instinct and therefore to be emotionally 
weighted. 1 Its value then depends upon the herd 
to which we are responsive. If we are satisfied with 
the view that illness is necessary, or due to some 
mysterious dispensation of Providence, and in some 
way a thing of which to be proud: if we are 
members of that all too prevalent herd which is 
never so happy as when discussing all the symptoms 
of disease they or their friends ever had, then it is 
not surprising that suggestions of disease are the ones 

1 Instinct and the Unconscious, by Dr. Rivers, Appendix V. 
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that take root in us. If, on the other hand, we are 
members of the herd that sets its face against all 
disease, fighting it in God’s name as an evil to be 
overcome by any means in our power, then little by 
little our minds and bodies learn to respond to health¬ 
giving ideas and to rise above the morbid ones which 
so much retard our well-being. (Clergy and medical 
psychologists need to co-operate to find out how best 
this may be accomplished.) 

Auto-suggestion implies that the idea suggested 
comes from the person concerned. Hetero-suggestion 
implies that the idea is accepted from another. But 
in either case the translation of the idea into action, 
the ideo-reflex, is the work of the individual con¬ 
cerned, not the result of outside interference. The 
difficulty of curing oneself by auto-suggestion is due 
to the fact that the mind of a sick person left to 
itself is likely to suggest morbid rather than health- 
inducing ideas, thus maintaining the illness. (Cf. 
St. James: “When a man is sad let him pray, 
when he is sick, let him send for the elders of the 
church.”) 

If the faith of the patient is aroused up to a certain 
point, it seems to be able to set up a healthy and heal¬ 
ing action, often by use of the same ideo-reflex 
capacity that previously kept him sick. It is here 
outside help, whether through psychotherapist or 
spiritual healer can become effective, breaking the 
vicious circle of morbid suggestion. Even false 
prophets have a large proportion of healings to 
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their credit. Whenever anyone can arouse the 
patient’s faith in the possibility of cure, where 
previously he doubted under the pressure of actual 
weakness and pain, healing often follows, whether 
at Lourdes, at psychological clinics, or healing 
services such as those held by the late Mr. Hickson 
and by Mr. Maillard. The fact of renewed health 
does not, however, of itself support either the 
theology or the psychological theory of the healer. 

Coue himself appears to have been led away by 
his own insistence that he taught the patient to heal 
himself, and that it was all auto-suggestion. When 
I was once privileged to see him at work demonstra¬ 
ting to medical students, the weight of suggestion 
coming from him to evoke the subject’s response 
was very apparent. He appears to have confused 
“ acceptivity ” with the ideo-reflex, and while the 
latter is a mode of reaction of the patient peculiar 
to himself, varying in intensity in different in¬ 
dividuals, “ acceptivity ” (or the capacity for making 
an idea one’s own via emotional rather than rational 
response) does vary, not only with the individual, 
but with the force and appeal with which the idea 
is presented. The personal element comes in here 
and the personality of any would-be healer counts 
for more than is often realized. Coue’s intense 
belief in the reality of the power of mind over body, 
and the provisions made for health within it, enabled 
him to evoke this in others, so that their belief in 
healing became stronger than actual disease, where* 
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upon healing began from within. He greatly 
underestimated the part he himself played. 

Once faidi is aroused dynamically, healing 
processes seem able to dominate the organism. 

In Christian Science, too, there are many cures, as 
may be expected from a consideration of the above 
points. But that of itself does not confirm their 
theories as to how illness is caused or cured by 
“ mortal mind,” for which illusion in itself they 
have never been able to account. They are, how¬ 
ever, on the track of the power of the psyche to 
cause and cure disease. Very probably if they 
would get farther away from the influence of Mrs. 
Eddy they might get nearer reality. 

A study of mental suggestion teaches us not that 
disease is imaginary, but that imagination has a 
powerful influence over its manifestations which 
should be recognized and used constructively. Sug¬ 
gestion is not a cure for all ills, but far more ills 
are the result of bad suggestions than is commonly 
realized. For example, if a child is told she will be 
sick if she travels with her back to the engine, she 
may realize this idea and be genuinely sick through¬ 
out life every time circumstances force her to ride 
in this position, unless she meets with someone who 
convinces her the sickness is the result of that early 
suggestion (like the vertigo resulting from fear of 
falling), and not due to riding with her back to the 
engine. 

The same process is responsible for many more 
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serious symptoms. But what suggestion has caused, 
suggestion can cure. To effect a cure thus, it is 
essential that the patient should desire to be cured: 
and odd though it may seem, not all do so, since a 
symptom may protect them from having to face or 
do something irksome, something from which they 
shrink. There must also be the belief that cure is 
possible and a sympathetic environment, not an 
atmosphere of unbelief which, by suggestion itself, 
inhibits cure. 

Many cures at Lourdes and elsewhere are of this 
type. We have nothing to gain and everything to 
lose by denying this, and claiming a supernatural or 
magical explanation. It is one of God’s ways of 
bringing health back to those whose disease lies 
primarily in the imagination. These are the most 
difficult diseases for doctors to cure. They are by 
no means imaginary ones, but very real indeed, as 
all who try to tackle them realize. One cannot cut 
out ideas with a knife. Moreover, however absurd 
or contradictory they may be, reason alone seems 
powerless to remove fixed ideas, to which a patient 
clings in the face of all evidence. An interesting 
example is quoted by Lloyd Tuckey. 1 

A patient believed she had swallowed a frog. 
Ordinary means failed to convince her she had not 
done so. Her physician, a resourceful man, eventu¬ 
ally gave her an emetic, and slipped a frog surrep¬ 
titiously into the basin. “ Madam,” he said, “ here 

1 Treatment by Hypnotism and Suggestion, by Lloyd Tuckey. 
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is the frog, now you will be all right.” “ Alas,” she 
replied, “ it has bred in my stomach and the young 
are still there.” The doctor solemnly examined the 
frog. Then he said, “ Impossible, madam, it is a 
male.” 

The sequel to this is not given. But it is probable 
that to effect a real and lasting cure, the patient 
needed to realize her repressed desire for a child, 
which for some reason she was refusing to admit to 
herself. Only with the acceptance of this desire as 
natural and not shameful would the driving power 
fixing the idea of a living organism inside her 
stomach be released for a more adequate adaptation 
to nature’s demands. 

There is a danger of short-circuiting symptoms and 
of making bad worse when treating symptoms by 
suggestion only. It is possible to relieve the pain 
associated with appendicitis or an abscess, or evei 
that of cancer, by suggestion without actually affect¬ 
ing the physical condition at all. A patient with 
the conviction that he is cured because free from pain 
may nevertheless die from the physical disease from 
which he wrongly thinks himself to be free. Some 
of the deaths following Christian Science treatment 
seem to be the result of this. Masking pain by 
suggestion is comparable to alleviating it by morphia. 
The medical student is instructed never to give 
morphia until the doctor or specialist has made his 
diagnosis. Where an adequate diagnosis has been 
made, there is no objection to relieving pain via 
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suggestion where possible. This has been instanced 
by the injection of plain water instead of morphia 
when morphia is becoming dangerous. 

A familiar example, which is not only harmless, 
but helpful, is the difference the attitude of mother 
or nurse may make when a child falls and hurts 
himself. A smile, a kiss and the suggestion “ that’s 
better now,” will save many a fretful scene. Where¬ 
as a fuss over the incident will fix the pain in mind 
and may keep it up long after there is any physical 
necessity for it. Some of the differences in capacity 
to endure pain in later life are due to the helpful or 
the harmful suggestions thus given in our childhood’s 
tumbles. 

The dentist who says he is not going to hurt you 
and then proceeds to do so, is trying to apply 
suggestion to minimize the effects of his necessarily 
painful ministry. But, as a rule, his very emphasis 
on not hurting, suggests to most people that he is 
going to do so, so that his suggestion fails to achieve 
its effect. 

Nevertheless, with adequate training and insight, 
there are many human disabilities that can be safely 
treated by suggestion, and many more where sug¬ 
gestion is a useful adjunct, as every general practi¬ 
tioner knows. A good “ bedside manner ” which 
gives his patients confidence at least doubles the 
efficacy of any treatment prescribed. Whereas a 
distrust or dislike of the doctor may seriously handi¬ 
cap the patient. 
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With regard to cases directly amenable to treat¬ 
ment by suggestion, most functional disturbances can 
be affected to some extent by suggestion, though 
success depends on many other factors, such as suit¬ 
able occupation, normally healthy environmental 
conditions, and the possession of at least average 
intelligence. For example, enuresis, where not due 
to worms, adenoids or tonsils, is probably best 
treated by suggestion. Constipation, too, in the 
absence of definite obstruction or faulty feeding, 
yields very well to treatment by suggestion. Men¬ 
strual disorders, where there is no anatomical 
difficulty, also respond readily to suggestion given by 
an expert. Some forms of psoriasis and urticaria 
which are obdurate to ordinary medical treatment 
yield to treatment by suggestion. It is well known 
that warts may be removed in this way. Insomnia, 
too, often yields to this form of treatment, which is 
a very great advance upon the use of drugs, with 
their cumulative effect on the system and the danger 
of habit formation. An illuminating example of 
this occurred some years ago. A patient had scarcely 
had a good night’s sleep for ten years. In fact she 
had long ceased to try to achieve it by drugs as at 
first, and had settled down to accept the fact that she 
was not a good sleeper. She then read Hypnotism 
and Suggestion by Lloyd Tuckey. Through this 
she realized her lack of sleep had simply become a 
habit, which had persisted long after the original 
organic cause (a serious illness) had disappeared. 


treated by suggestion. (Both were on the same 

1 For these see any good book on hypnotism and suggestion. 
Cases are quoted in Lloyd Tuckey’s Hypnotism and Suggestion , 
also in Hypnotism, Its History, Practice and Theory , by Milne 
Bramwell. Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion , by Baudoin, may 
also be read. He gives Coue’s views on the subject. 
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The realization that suggestion in the hands of 
competent physicians had produced such results as 
were recorded in this book, convinced her of the 
power of mind itself. She thereupon decided that 
if an expert could give her back her sleep, her own 
mind ought to be competent to achieve the same 
result. That night she slept for eight hours without 
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patient.) The one treated by suggestion healed ten 
days earlier than the other, without any suppuration. 
The one treated in the ordinary way suppurated. 

In another case an ordinary mustard plaster was 
applied to a hypnotized subject, with the suggestion 
that it was a soothing liniment. No vesication was 
produced. 

The similarity is obvious between this and the 
stigmata of the saints, and the ability to touch hot 
iron without being hurt, on the part of Indian fakirs 
or other native devotees. Hypnotism acts by intensi¬ 
fying and utilizing mental states or capacities which 
are abnormal in degree, but not unnatural in kind. 

The fervour of devotion of the religious ecstatic 
seems to render possible the same intensification of 
physical response to the state of mind as modern 
treatment by hypnotism or suggestion does. Neither 
stigmatization nor the apparent immunity from the 
harmful effects of otherwise harmful objects supports 
the actual sanctity of the devotee, as was originally 
supposed. It is simply an extreme instance of a 
capacity common to all, which in itself, as has been 
shown, is morally neutral. The value actualized 
depends upon the value of the idea so translated 
into action. Where stigmata are valued as signs of 
“ holiness,” the tendency is to produce them. Where 
they are looked upon as abnormal, as a defect rather 
than an asset, the tendency is to eliminate them. 

Both the mental attitude of the would-be “ saints ” 
and die prevailing belief about the nature of God, 
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The realization that suggestion in the hands of 
competent physicians had produced such results as 
were recorded in this book, convinced her of the 
power of mind itself. She thereupon decided that 
if an expert could give her back her sleep, her own 
mind ought to be competent to achieve the same 
result. That night she slept for eight hours without 
waking. This capacity for sleep remained for many 
years, even at times under considerable stress. This 
illustrates well the value of suggestion in breaking 
habits that have persisted long after their original 
cause has been removed. 

Suggestion is not so effective with mental defec¬ 
tives or imbeciles. Similarly cases with ascertain¬ 
able physical causes such as appendicitis, pneumonia, 
influenza or other infectious diseases, measles, 
mumps, or injuries arising out of accidents, such as 
broken legs, burns and wounds, are best dealt with 
in the usual medical or surgical manner. Though 
even in this type of illness the influence of suggestion 
may materially hasten the cure. 1 In any case sug¬ 
gestion should only be used when as thorough a 
diagnosis as possible has been made. Like any other 
force it needs to be intelligently applied if it is to be 
beneficial. Coue used suggestion for almost every 
disease, and claimed considerable success both with 
functional and organic diseases. But without re¬ 
education there is the danger that fresh symptoms 
may develop when fresh difficulties arise in life. 

1 See pp. 37 and 38. 
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Many examples could be given where a greater 
understanding of the part played by psychological 
factors, both in the production and cure of disease, 
have set free invalids for a happier and more useful 
life. Many more could be so helped if even our 
present limited knowledge and skill could be brought 
to bear upon them. 

Even organic disease may arise through long 
continued faulty functioning, due, not to physical, 
but to mental causes. There are well attested cases 
of blisters being produced in some subjects by 
suggestion. 1 The subject is hypnotized and told the 
touch of a pencil is the touch of red-hot iron. He 
thereupon feels heat and pain, and the spot may 
become inflamed and actually blistered. When it 
does so the belief in the reality of the burn has 
affected the vaso-motor functions of the sympathetic 
nervous system. 

Since suggestion can thus cause an increased flow 
of blood to a part, with local congestion and in¬ 
flammation, it can also help to dissipate and cure 
these conditions when they occur in the ordinary 
course of disease. An experiment was made with 
two burns of equal severity, made by caustic. One 
was treated with the usual remedies. The other was 
treated by suggestion. (Both were on the same 

1 For these see any good book on hypnotism and suggestion. 
Cases are quoted in Lloyd Tuckey’s Hypnotism and Suggestion , 
also in Hypnotism, Its History, Practice and Theory , by Milne 
Bramwell. Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion , by Baudoin, may 
also be read. He gives Couc’s views on the subject. 
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patient.) The one treated by suggestion healed ten 
days earlier than the other, without any suppuration. 
The one treated in the ordinary way suppurated. 

In another case an ordinary mustard plaster was 
applied to a hypnotized subject, with the suggestion 
that it was a soothing liniment. No vesication was 
produced. 

The similarity is obvious between this and the 
stigmata of the saints, and the ability to touch hot 
iron without being hurt, on the part of Indian fakirs 
or other native devotees. Hypnotism acts by intensi¬ 
fying and utilizing mental states or capacities which 
are abnormal in degree, but not unnatural in kind. 

The fervour of devotion of the religious ecstatic 
seems to render possible the same intensification of 
physical response to the state of mind as modern 
treatment by hypnotism or suggestion does. Neither 
stigmatization nor the apparent immunity from the 
harmful effects of otherwise harmful objects supports 
the actual sanctity of the devotee, as was originally 
supposed. It is simply an extreme instance of a 
capacity common to all, which in itself, as has been 
shown, is morally neutral. The value actualized 
depends upon the value of the idea so translated 
into action. Where stigmata are valued as signs of 
“ holiness,” the tendency is to produce them. Where 
they are looked upon as abnormal, as a defect rather 
than an asset, the tendency is to eliminate them. 

Both the mental attitude of the would-be “ saints ” 
and the prevailing belief about the nature of God, 
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together with the customs associated with worship, 
play a great part in deciding whether religious 
devotion is helpful or harmful. Its capacity for 
intensifying both emotion and the ideo-reflex 
associated with emotionally weighted ideas makes 
religious devotion a great force. As history shows, 
this can be destructive, as well as constructive. 

The danger of short-circuiting symptoms by the 
removal of pain without removing the cause of pain 
is now commonly recognized with regard to physical 
pain. This is referred to on page 33. It 'has not 
been so commonly recognized as equally dangerous 
with regard to mental pain. The prestige of the 
confessional, for example, frequently gives people 
the feeling of being forgiven, only to find they fall 
into the same sin again ere long. The penitent has 
dissociated the impulse from his consciousness, under 
the suggestion that it is now blotted out, only to 
find it is still active in him when temptation and 
opportunity coincide once more. True penitence 
does not need the blotting out of the sin; it involves 
the full facing and acceptance of it, together with 
the determination to overcome it. The power that 
springs from a right use of the confessional is not 
the power to start with a clean sheet, leaving all 
the blots underneath to seep through and spoil it 
again. It is the power to face the impulse, which 
has been a sufficiently disintegrating force within 
the penitent to lead him to confession, in such a 
way that temptation can be met and the dis- 
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integrating force become an integral part of his true 
personality. This implies a genuine contact with 
reality. But priests who are in the habit of hearing 
confessions need to be very much alive to the danger 
of substituting an emotional relief, via suggestion, 
for the true spiritual relief that follows full accept¬ 
ance of one’s sin or sinful impulse, instead of its 
dissociation. It is pathetic to hear of people making 
the same confession again and again for years. In 
such cases confession is a source of weakness, not of 
moral strength. 

Whereas rightly used, at some stages of growth 
at any rate, it can be a very great source of strength. 
Though here, as in medicine, the aim of the priest 
should be, like that of the doctor, to make himself 
unnecessary. 

This does not mean that suggestion should not 
come into confession at all. That would probably 
be impossible, since the very fact of making one’s 
confession tends to render one suggestible to the 
words of the confessor. But it is imperative that 
confessors should realize this and use their influence, 
an influence greater because of their office than their 
merely personal one, with real understanding. 
Suggestion can be used to help to cure moral disease 
as well as physical disease, but it must be aimed at 
removing die cause and not at merely giving 
temporary relief. Both sins and diseases which are 
perpetuated by suggestion can often be cured; the 
word is used deliberately for both, by counter- 
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suggestion. The priest here has a great opportunity 
if he can use it without infringing on the moral 
responsibility of his penitents. The right use of 
suggestion to counterbalance the morbid expression 
of mental, moral or physical disorder maintained in 
a vicious circle by previous suggestion, does liberate 
moral energy and prepares the way for further 
advance. For this the importance of sound religious 
beliefs cannot be overstressed. These “ tune in ” 
the organism to reality, making it responsive to 
health-giving suggestions, and also form the basis 
of genuine moral action. Christ bade us love God 
with our minds, as well as our hearts, if our wills 
are to express the will of God by loving our 
neighbour as ourself. This brings us to another 
type of psychological disorder, which will be con¬ 
sidered in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER III 


SOME MENTAL MALADJUSTMENTS 

One of the most frequent factors in the production 
of psychoneuroses, or “ nervous breakdowns,” is an 
unhappy home life. Domestic relations seem to affect 
us more than any other vocational ones, as would be 
expected from the instinctive reactions involved. A 
home with a well-adjusted father and mother, who 
can provide an atmosphere of security and freedom 
for their children, is one of the greatest blessings 
with which any child can start in life. This does 
not, by any means, involve wealth or the type of 
security that this brings, nor need it involve great 
learning or intellectual capacity. It does require 
the genuine wisdom of a mind that has never lost its 
balance and is the deposit of assimilated experience, 
mated with another of like moral calibre. 

The stability of the civilization of the Chinese 
people throughout so many centuries seems to have 
been based on the recognition of the importance of 
personal relationships by Confucius. Those most 
fitted to rule were those best able to adapt them¬ 
selves to the five relationships. These were ruler 
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and subject, husband and wife, father and son, 
elder brother and younger brother, friend and 
friend. If the obligations and privileges of these 
relationships were rightly fulfilled, Confucius 
realized that the wider civic or national duties would 
follow naturally. (Cf. St. Paul: “ The bishop there¬ 
fore must be without reproach, the husband of one 
wife . . . One that ruleth well his own house, hav¬ 
ing his children in subjection with all gravity; (But 
if a man knoweth not how to rule his own house, 
how shall he take care of the church of God?)” 
1 Tim. iii. 2-5.) 

Recently the study of psychology has confirmed 
the rightness of this, by showing how much of the 
disharmony in the world has sprung from malad¬ 
justments due to difficulties in family life, especially 
in youth. An overbearing father, a possessive 
mother, a precocious elder brother or sister, the 
sickness of either parent, or many other common 
family situations, may make adjustment to life 
difficult for the growing child. Later, under stress, 
the faulty upbringing will be found to have prepared 
the way for actual breakdown, or “ break out ” into 
some compensatory criminal or anti-social activity. 

If we consider another set of conditions, it seems 
that college students who break down are not 
wrecked by merely intellectual work. Sometimes 
one strong factor in the trouble is the strain and re¬ 
adjustment necessary on account of discrepancies 
between some of their very deep religious beliefs 
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and the presentation of truth as it is found in the 
lecture-room. But the common suggestion that it 
is “brain-fag” and “overwork” becomes the 
whipping-boy, so instead of being led to tackle the 
real religious and moral problem which is at the 
bottom of their difficulty, rest is prescribed. 

There is a big sphere here for constructive work. 
Men or women who have effectively tackled their 
own doubts, who have won through to the reality 
and the importance of the religious response to life, 
and who yet make use of all that science can teach 
them, alone can help many immature minds (which 
otherwise might break under this kind of stress) to 
become healthy and balanced. Prevention of break¬ 
down by the right solution of the conflict, which 
involves keeping an open mind on many points, 
will bring a rich harvest in happiness to the in¬ 
dividual and in service to the community. 

We do not know just how mental pain can 
become so intensely real to the body. But we do 
know that any conviction on the part of the sub¬ 
conscious is quickly expressed in the physical 
machine. A conviction of pain or powerlessness is 
soon converted into a feeling which can scarcely be 
denied. The mere suggestion that we are over¬ 
worked is often enough to make us feel tired. An 
emotion can tire the organism more than the most 
intense physical or intellectual work. Much indi¬ 
gestion is an emotional disturbance, worked up 
by fear, anger, discontent, worry or ignorance, con- 
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verting moral into physical distress. A consider¬ 
able proportion of stomach trouble is not due to the 
stomach, but to a misunderstanding between the 
stomach and its owner. Under the influence of 
these moods adrenalin or other secretions are 
poured out as a result of the emotion, digestion is 
held up, circulation disturbed and the apparatus 
thrown out of gear. Then we say if only we felt 
better we would show what we could really do, not 
realizing that it is because we have failed to do 
something on which we had set our hearts that the 
fear, discontent, anger or worry arose. 

Rest cures and drugs have little effect on the 
fatigue of a discouraged instinct. We need to find 
channels of activity in which we can succeed, to 
avoid the discouragement and malaise of the con¬ 
tinuous thwarting of our instincts. It is by doing 
that we release energy to do more: while a healthy 
lack of attention to bodily processes enables them 
to function more efficiently. If we attend to what 
we are doing and not to what we are feeling, our 
emotional energy can fulfil its true end in action 
achieved, which brings with it the sound and lasting 
satisfaction of work or play well done. 

True adjustment to environment requires the 
ability to cut out from consciousness all stimuli that 
do not require conscious attention. The nervous 
person is lacking in this capacity, but he usually fails 
to realize that this lack places him in the class of 
emotional defectives. A paralysed man is a cripple 
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because he cannot run with the crowd: a nervous 
individual is a cripple too, but only because he 
thinks that to run with the crowd lacks distinction. 
His phantasy of his own importance prevents him 
from realizing the value of his fellow-men. Here 
again we come to the moral factor. 7 f realizing 
this we do really begin to want to be normal, to 
take our fair share of responsibility, to pull our 
weight like other people, not expecting the whole 
universe to be run for our convenience: when, in 
fact, we want to do to others as we would be done 
by, to our amazement the disabilities of the past 
roll away and we find strength to make good on 
the very lines that had previously beaten us. 

This does not mean that the breaking through a 
neurosis of long standing is the affair of a moment. 
Such a neurosis is a particularly stable compromise 
between the individual and his environment whereby 
he has achieved a certain measure of security by 
anti-social means. (If we were all neurotics the 
race would soon be extinct, since the necessary work 
in having families and feeding them would not get 
done adequately.) To break through this involves 
facing a great sense of insecurity before a sounder 
adjustment to reality is achieved, and demands a 
steady and persistent effort to break through the 
habits of the past. But once the real conviction 
has come that the handicap is psychical, not physical 
as it has seemed, and a real desire to try again and 
to do better has been evoked, this change of attitude 
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on the part of the patient makes an enormous 
difference, and many of the things felt as handicaps 
become assets. But there is a stage in the cure of 
neuroses when the only step is actually starting work 
we want to do or have got to do, in the belief that 
it can be done, without waiting until we feel able. 
Only as we go do we receive our strength. 

Health is good, but only as a means to a fuller 
life. It can only be maintained by the free expendi¬ 
ture of energy along lines suitable to the particular 
organism. If we seek to save our energies, we lose 
our health. An essential for true efficiency, how¬ 
ever, is suitability of occupation to capacity. Just 
as cart-horse and race-horse alike would be wrecked 
by being forced to attempt the work of each other, 
so we come to grief by setting our hearts on being 
something for which we are not fitted. It has been 
said that one of the greatest single sources of misery 
is to be found in overwork. There is not a cell in 
the human body that is not directly or indirectly 
affected by it. Resistance to almost every physical 
and mental disease and disorder is lowered. 

Thus the presence or absence of a “ margin of 
safety,” of physical and mental energy may be the 
determining factor between success or failure in 
life. No society as a whole can be efficient which 
allows conditions which produce human failures 
and derelicts for whom it must provide. 

But what is “overwork,” this scapegoat for the 
failures of humanity? Where shall we find a 
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standard of work that will not overwork man? 
Consider Napoleon for a moment, capable of tiring 
out four secretaries without “overworking” him¬ 
self. The margin between work and overwork 
therefore does not lie in the absolute quantity of 
work performed. 

Consider a road-mender, swinging his hammer 
all day breaking stones, going home tired, but 
waking next morning fit and fresh again; then 
think of a woman trying to do the same amount. 
What was worl[ to the man would be overwork^ to 
the woman. Yet watch a woman in a small house 
trying to bring up several children, her work never 
done; waking at night to feed and care for the 
youngest, thus not even getting a clear night’s rest. 
How many men could stand a mother’s life and 
not break down from overwork? 

No, overwork is not any particular kind of work, 
not any particular amount of work. In all kinds 
of work some break down from overwork and some 
do not, while often, though not always, those who 
break down, break down after less work than those 
who do not. Why ? 

We hear much of the square peg in the round 
hole, but do not always realize that such misfits are 
due to the lack of certain innate or acquired qualities 
which may make it impossible for any effort on the 
part of the peg adequately to fill that particular hole 
or job. And in attempting the impossible under 
the pressure of economic or social forces, the poor 
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peg breaks down and becomes incapable of work¬ 
ing at all. The number of pitifully hardworking 
failures is a heavy indictment on our present so-called 
civilizadon. 

There can be no overwork where the expenditure 
of energy is proportionate to the work to be done. 
It is from the inevitable waste of energy that ensues 
when the round peg is in the square hole which it 
can never fit, that overwork, failure and breakdown 
occur. “ Overwork ” is literally “ over ” work, the 
wasted energy that cannot be utilized in “ work.” 

Breakdown may arise from the fretting, unrest 
and discontent of the man who is bigger than his 
job, yet bound by it, so that half his energies run to 
seed within him. In this case compensation for felt 
superiority to his position often assumes fantastic 
proportions, so that, though actually capable of a 
bigger post, he imagines himself capable of an even 
greater one that he could fill. This is never put to 
the test of reality, and in proportion as his phantasy 
assumes still more grandiose forms, his actual capacity 
dwindles, until he loses much of that which had 
previously been real. The bitterness that this often 
produces is a big factor in the production of revolu¬ 
tionaries, who, because they have been unable to 
express themselves adequately or find life worth 
living under existing conditions, imagine themselves 
capable of a great deal more than they really are. 
They may consider themselves capable even of run¬ 
ning the State itself. 
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This arises through ignorance of themselves and 
of the actual complexity of any large scale com¬ 
munity. Where actual capacity is present, recog¬ 
nition of practical difficulties and the acceptance of 
limitation is essential to efficiency. It is this that 
revolutionary and neurotic alike ignore, and sooner 
or later they crash on the rock of reality. 

Breakdowns may also occur in the individual 
forced by the pressure of family or social or economic 
forces, to attempt work that is beyond his capacity. 
His attempt to achieve the impossible may give rise 
to phantasy in the same way as the man who is 
actually bigger than his particular job. In this case 
compensation for the inferiority will take a similar 
form in imagining under other conditions a measure 
of success quite beyond any actual possibility. 

In either case breakdown, if it occurs, will be the 
result, not of the work done, but of the progressive 
loss of contact with reality and the wear and tear of 
the emotional strain involved, which throws such a 
heavy strain upon the endocrine glands. 

Another cause of breakdown, as we saw in the 
case of the university student, may be due to the 
clash of a traditionally accepted religion and a 
scientific viewpoint. Breakdown may also be due 
to the conflict between the instincts of sex and 
motherhood awakening late in life in the woman 
who has developed her intellect at the expense of 
sex and then rides it to the verge of breakdown as a 
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way of escape from her real nature, or marrying 
rather late in life, finds herself incapable of coping 
with the marriage relationship or motherhood. 

But in every case it is the expenditure of energy 
non-productively, the “ over ” work that wears out 
the machine, whether the machine be of flesh and 
blood, or of steel. It is not the amount of work 
an engine does that wears it out, but the amount 
of friction encountered in the doing of it; and that 
friction and waste occur just as often from running 
below its full power as from running above it. 
Engines and human beings alike wear out as often 
from doing less than they are capable of doing as 
from trying to do more; the waste of energy is the 
same in both cases. It is always the wasted energy 
that is responsible for wear and tear and the ultimate 
journey to the scrap heap. 

Every man in charge of a machine knows that 
there is a most economical speed for working it. If 
is it made to go faster or slower, a larger proportion 
of driving power is expended in proportion to the 
work done, and the difference is expressed in un¬ 
wanted heat. He may or may not realize that the 
unwanted heat is wearing the machine away far 
more than the work it is doing. 

It is not so well known, however, that the same 
principle applies to human beings. Experiments 
have been carried out to find out how much energy 
was used up in doing the same amount of work by 
the same individual, according to the time taken to 
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do it. The energy was measured by the amount of 
oxygen breathed in and carbon dioxide breathed out 
during the performance, which was that of climbing 
stairs. It was found that for each individual there 
was a rate at which less oxygen was used up than if 
he went either faster or slower. Thus there is as 
much excess fatigue when working below a man’s 
capacity as when working above it, which is a point 
to be borne in mind by any trades union which seeks 
to restrict output to the pace of the slowest worker. 
“ Over ” work may equally be “ under ” work. 
Whichever it is, it is not work. It is the wasted 
energy that could have been converted into work to 
the mutual advantage of both society and the 
individual. “ Under ” work is the tragedy of 
unemployment. 

We thus return to the statement made by some 
that the greatest single source of human misery is 
overwork, and find that overwork is not work at 
all, but the energy that is wasted because a man is 
trying to do something for which he is not fitted. 
It matters not whether the task is one beyond his 
powers or whether it is one that leaves many of them 
unused. Hence it would seem possible to remove 
this great source of human misery if we try to do so. 
But it will involve the co-operation of employers, 
employable persons, parents, educationists and states¬ 
men to achieve it. 

The choice of a career in the past, whether that of 
farmer or doctor, has so often been one in accord- 
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ance with the temperament of the parent or school¬ 
master, rather than that of the child. All the 
driving power for any kind of work comes ultimately 
from the instincts: all desire depends for its achieve¬ 
ment on the strength of the instinct or instincts 
urging to it. We all inherit all the instincts, but 
in no two individuals is the exact combination of 
instincts the same. The effect of the various combina¬ 
tion of instincts inherited is usually seen in the differ¬ 
ing temperaments of different men. Work of different 
kinds appeals to those of different temperament and 
sets in action the instincts on which it is based. 
Hence the folly of forcing a child or adolescent into 
the kind of work that appeals to the parents’ tempera¬ 
ment instead of that of the child. Both the employer 
who finds the individual incapable, and the parent 
responsible for the choice, tend to blame the poor 
individual, who has striven to achieve the impossible 
under the pressure of economic forces resulting from 
generations of such mismanagement. Unless this 
mismanagement is altered, the breakdown, through 
what is called overwork in individuals, will be 
repeated in the breakdown of the present civilization. 

Economic forces do not make men: men make 
the economic forces that seem to bind them through 
the principles on which they act. As they alter 
their principles, so they alter the laws of economics. 
The policy that has considered it cheaper to scrap 
men than to scrap machines, to force a man to fit a 
machine, instead of making machines to fit men, 
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can only end in bankruptcy sooner or later, as we 
are finding to our cost. Only when each man in 
the social system is regarded as a human being and 
not as a machine, and is enabled to find the work he 
can do and given the chance to do it, will the danger 
of the “nervous breakdown” of civilization be 
averted. A breakdown which does not result from 
the work involved in feeding and clothing such a 
complex multitude—our resources are adequate for 
that if we could manage them rightly—but from 
the “ over ” work, the wastage of energy that can¬ 
not find expression. There are more men starving 
for a real interest in life than for bread, and starving 
men are dangerous, as the Russian revolution in¬ 
dicated. The amazing response to Hitler, as he 
held out to the German people an ideal that could 
grip them and give them a hope for the fulfilment 
of which they could work, illustrates again the 
dynamic force harnessed by an ideal. This lays 
on us a great responsibility for the nature of ideals 
so represented, lest they break in vain on the rock 
of reality. 

Just as forces which are denied their outlet in a 
man compelled to earn his daily bread in ways for 
which he is not fitted, in time wear him out and 
bring him to the scrap heap of mental, nervous and 
physical disorder, so the forces denied their outlet 
in civilization as a whole will break out and break 
down the civilization which has bound them: and 
if they do, it may be a thousand years ere another 
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civilization begins to arise from the wreckage, to 
be wrecked in its turn unless it becomes wiser than 
ours. 

The only way to avert the breakdown is to utilize 
in the right way the forces that will otherwise break 
out in the wrong one; whether that force be em¬ 
bodied in a single man, in a nation, or in civilization 
as a whole. 

Mankind is a square peg, civilization as at 
present organized is a round hole. We have got to 
mal{e it square, or it will collapse as other civiliza¬ 
tions before ours have done. 

Jobs must be made to fit living human beings, 
not mechanical robots. Man perpetually outgrows 
holes. He once lived in a cave: he now builds a 
house or gets someone else to do it for him. He 
has outgrown much through finding out and learn¬ 
ing to obey nature. He is only beginning to realize 
that unless he studies the laws of his own nature 
and learns to obey them, he will wreck the ship of 
civilization by the abuse of the very laws through 
which it was built. 

Living beings must have room to expand, living 
pegs must have growing holes. With a perfectly 
fitting peg and hole it becomes impossible to tell 
where one ends and the other begins. Every hole 
is ultimately the sphere of the activities of a man’s 
true nature, so that once the hole and the peg, the 
job and the man, actively coincide, civilization, 
which is the sum of the activities of mankind, will 
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have reached a stage far in advance of anything 
which the present unsatisfactory conditions would 
lead us to expect. 

In proportion as all our faculties work together 
in right relationship to that which is good (that is 
to say, of real worth), to that which is beautiful 
(that is, harmonious), and to that which is true (that 
is to say, in accordance with reality), we gain 
health. The health which is that “ just enough and 
a little bit more,” which provides the margin of 
safety, makes all the difference between existing and 
living. Bodies and minds alike only grow by 
exercise. Even God cannot make them ready 
made. The innumerable adjustments between 
organism and environment that make up the process 
of living are only possible in the crucible of life 
itself. Hence comes the long process of evolution. 
So, too, man’s adjustment to the work for which he 
is actually fitted depends upon more than his actual 
capacity for it. Unless he chooses to work and put 
his best into it, he will fail, however capable. It 
takes the whole of a man to fill any worth-while 
job adequately. And the whole of a man involves 
his free choice, his desire to give an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay: in a word, it involves 
his character, as well as his ability. It is this factor 
that enables the better adjusted man to avoid 
neurosis even if unable to find the work best suited 
to his capacity. If it is one below his capacity, he 
will develop hobbies or social activities that main - 
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tain his contact with reality, even in a distasteful 
job. If it is one beyond his real capacity, he will 
recognize his own limitations instead of blaming 
his employer or his tools, and take steps to change 
to one more within his powers. If this is not 
possible, he will do what he can and not waste his 
energy ; in phantasy productions of a better world, 
out of touch with the real world. Thus once again 
we see the importance of the moral factor in making 
life, even under present conditions, worth living. 
If we will not put out effort and give out what we 
can in terms of the common good, we cannot take 
in what we need for our own development from 
the common store of the race. The above illustrates 
what has been styled “ The Law of Give and Take.” 
If we do not try to take in and learn all we can 
from the efforts of others, we cannot give out any¬ 
thing of value. Action and reaction are equal and 
opposite here, as in mechanics. 

Even a new-born babe has to start working for 
its living by sucking to take in its nourishment. 
Forcible feeding would not keep it alive long if it 
failed to do its part. And so it is throughout life. 
That which we need from the environment, either 
physically or mentally, must be available for life and 
health. But we have to seek to find and assimilate 
what we need if we would be healthy. For example, 
no amount of thinking will rectify the lack of 
calcium in the food of a child. It will grow 
rickety without it. But having found the necessity 
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individual and social environment (that is, the 
influence of our fellow human beings) as in inter¬ 
action. Where there has been response to the 
wrong type of herd (say badly adjusted neurotic 
parents, or definitely criminal ones, for example, 
training the young to pick pockets for a living), it 
is necessary to introduce the handicapped individual 
to another and more satisfactory type of herd. 
School, for example, comes in here. This arouses 
the instinctive force which, in moral beings, makes 
them want to belong to the best herd they know— 
whereupon the results of suggestion follow. They 
grow responsive to the demands of the better 
adjusted herd and grow in the capacity for a wider 
fellowship. This is the value of Borstal institutions, 
counteracting the influence of early adverse social 
environment. “ Scouts ” and “ Guides ” also are a 
very great force making for the sometimes rather 
difficult socialization of the individual. The influ¬ 
ence of active membership of a church works largely 
through making use of this same “ morally neutral ” 
capacity. Hence the tenacity with which opinions 
out of relation to fact are often held. 

Or where, via neurosis, the anti-social behaviour 
takes the form of evading our responsibilities as 
members one of another, by illness instead of by 
crime, the neurotic in later life may be introduced 
by Coue or some other psychotherapist, by priest or 
by friend, by book or in person to the herd that sets 
its face against disease instead of sheltering in it. 
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As soon as this evokes a real desire for health and 
the responsibility it brings, healing suggestions 
become effective and reinforce the patient’s efforts 
which had before been futile. But unless the energy 
liberated finds a satisfactory outlet, cure will only 
be temporary. (Cf. Christ saying “ go thy way and 
sin no more lest a worse thing befall thee.”) 

We must not only train our imagination along 
the lines of health, but also educate our wills to 
direct our energies fruitfully along lines of mutual 
service for the enriching of all, if we would main¬ 
tain health. As we have seen, many nervous dis¬ 
orders are failures to face reality, escapes from the 
effort of being “ ordinary,” whence we tyrannize 
over a mystified household which has to be run for 
our convenience lest we have an “attack.” The 
neurotic is rarely short-lived, but it has been said 
that his family may be! 

Character and health are more closely allied than 
is often thought. The attitude of Jesus towards this 
is in close accord with the findings of modern 
psychotherapy. As Jung says, it is ultimately the 
moral factor that counts. A certain amount can 
be done for a patient, and apart from this help, right 
response may have become impossible for him, but 
beyond a certain point, no one can cure him 
permanently if he will not make the necessary effort 
at the right time. No doctor can live for him. 
He can only remove obstructions that were crippling 
his living. 
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Here is the place for the presentation of an 
adequate religious ideal to stimulate the patient’s 
desire to respond and to find life at last worth living. 
A case is quoted in the British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, Vol. IV, 1924, p. 200, which illustrates 
the advantage of clerical co-operation in such cases. 

The patient was on the verge of suicide. She, 
however, told the Rev. F. Paton Williams, who was 
visiting her, of the intensity of the suicidal impulse, 
fearing she would not hold out against it. He said 
there seemed to be a wave of suicidal and murderous 
tendencies rife in the world at the time, and that every¬ 
one who gave in to it strengthened its power for others, 
and that God was trusting her to hold the line to drive 
back and weaken this tendency. He added earnestly, 
“ For God’s sake don’t let Him down.” This appeal 
to something on a wider scale than her own little con¬ 
flict supplied a motive for trying not to kill herself, 
when there seemed to be nothing personal left to live 
for, and in time the temptation was won through, and 
eventually she found life became worth living once 
more. 

Whether suggestion is fruitful for health or 
disease depends upon the kind of person we are. 
Even under hypnosis it is impossible to make a 
strongly developed moral character accept sugges¬ 
tions that are contrary to it. It is fortunately easier 
to help a bad man to become better than to make a 
good man bad. It is easier to reinforce the good 
than to increase the evil, which would seem to imply 
mankind is not wholly given over to “ original sin.” 
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Hence it is possible to plant good suggestions in 
growing minds that will enable them to resist evil 
ones, both with regard to disease or temptation. 
The first few years of a child’s life, as we have long 
known, play a large part in determining its attitude 
towards life. The old Jesuit saying, “ give me a 
child for the first seven years of his life and you 
can do what you like with him afterwards,” ex¬ 
presses the recognition of this and of the fact that 
the issue of these years does depend greatly on the 
environment. This was long before the days when 
Freud brought it forcibly home to us, showing how 
much of our later troubles were rooted in these 
early years, together with the painful efforts neces¬ 
sary to break through the bondage and find freedom. 

We can plant harmful suggestions that may make 
life a misery before the child is old enough to 
select for himself, or we can help to lay the 
foundations of a character that responds to the best, 
rejecting suggestions or examples of lower types of 
behaviour spontaneously, because he has “fallen in 
love with a higher one. Our characters follow 
our imagination, and if the ideal is narrow, the 
harder we strive to fulfil it, the narrower and less 
responsive to life we become. The great aim is to 
combine stability and integrity with adaptability, as 
new reaches of reality unfold. 
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good to those who loved God (that is, were in right 
relationship to reality). 

In what has been written we see something of 
the justification of his faith, through an insight into 
the ways our minds and bodies have been prepared 
to work together for good and to give us a “ pain ” 
in our minds or our bodies if we go off the track. 
This provides a danger signal to call in reinforce¬ 
ments or to redirect our course. 

This faith is not a contradiction of reason, but a 
fulfilment of it, while the insight that made it 
possible (without the knowledge we have of the 
“ ways of escape ” provided for every temptation) 
sprang from a vital communion with the living 
Saviour who could make His presence felt after death 
and so become the Leader of the highest type of 
“ herd ” possible to man on earth. 

In that faith St. Paul lived triumphantly through 
toil, privation and suffering that were enough to 
have killed him many times over otherwise. Re¬ 
joicing in the Lord always as he did, every power 
worked harmoniously to repair the damage. Stoned, 
beaten, ship-wrecked, hungry and cold, every 
difficulty became a stimulus until he could glory in 
his weakness that the strength of the Lord might 
rest upon him. He did not realize how his own 
faith was the strength that triumphed over weakness, 
and so justified itself as rooted in reality. 

The difficulties that make one give up, spur 
another on to greater endeavour. 
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CHAPTER IV 


FAITH 

St. Paul expressed a psychological truth when he 
wrote: “ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what¬ 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, think on 
these things.” Christ also realized the same 
principle when He said “ as a man thin\eth in his 
heart, so he is.” The lustful thought tends to 
produce the lustful act: the kindly thought tends 
to produce the kindly act. 

Faith in the possibility of ultimate harmony 
amidst the warring elements within the individual, 
and the repercussions of this in the world, tends to 
find a way of working towards the goal. Disbelief 
closes the door to endeavour. 

Faith for St. Paul was a great dynamic: faith in 
the power of a triumphant Saviour, faith in the 
power of good, of love, to overcome all evil; and 
according to his faith so it was unto him. Even his 
imprisonment he said was a furtherance to the 
Gospel as he found all things worked together for 
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One ship drives east, another drives west, 

While the self-same breezes blow; 

’Tis the set of the sail and not the gale 
That bids them where to go. 

Like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate, 

As we journey along through life; 

’Tis the set of the soul that decides the goal, 

And not the calm or the strife. 1 

In dealing with the various cases of maladjust¬ 
ment, it was shown that our own ideals play a 
larger part than we sometimes realize in harmoniz¬ 
ing all our forces to work harmoniously together. 
Conflict between what we are and what we want 
to be may either issue in disorder because we refuse 
to face the discrepancy, or may spur us on to greater 
endeavour to achieve our ideal. In the active 
pursuit of this we grow stronger through every 
conflict, linking on the very driving power of our 
temptations to reinforce our ideals. 2 

All this seems to make reasonable a faith in life 
as stronger than disease. It helps us to realize that 
the way of escape from any level of actual disorder 
is laid down with the possibility of that disorder. 
It seems to indicate an underlying purpose bringing 
harmony in and through so many conflicting 
elements, so that, though the process of evolution 

1 Rebecca , by R. Williams. 

2 For greater detail of this process of developing our person¬ 
alities by harnessing our instincts to the realization of our ideals, 
see “ The Paradox of Personality,” by the present writer. (Pub¬ 
lished in the Church Quarterly Review , January, 1927.) 
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is not yet complete, it would be more unreasonable 
to expect ultimate failure from it than to expect the 
elements still unharmonized, to be brought into 
harmony in the long run. That is to say, it makes an 
“ attitude of active trustfulness ” (which is Dr. W. R. 
Matthews definition of faith) 1 or “ faith ” possible 
instead of mere suggestion. 

What is the difference between faith and sugges¬ 
tion? What has been referred to as the ideo-reflex 
is the same in both, and this fact needs to be more 
fully realized if religion and psychotherapy are to 
work in harmony. We need no miraculous power 
other than this to account for the effect of mind or 
faith over bodily processes. Nor can we set limits 
to its range. It is a fairly potent function that can 
bring about death in a healthy body within a short 
time. This happens, as has been said, when a 
primitive mind believes he will die after a witch¬ 
doctor has told him he has put the death spell upon 
him. On the other hand, if its effects are evoked 
in the direction of life and health instead of death, 
it may, and sometimes does, turn the scales towards 
life when someone is sick “ nigh unto death.” Nor 
need the sickness be of psychological origin to yield 
in this way. There are unsuspected reserves in 
most of us if we can only find the way to tap them, 
even when we do seem to be physically down and 
out. It is getting into touch with them that is the 
real problem. 

1 Some Modern Problems of Faith, by W. R. Matthews, p. 14. 
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Here I think religion can help, so long as it steers 
clear of magical substitutes for understanding. If 
we do not understand how a process works, let us 
have the courage to say so without being thereby 
supposed to deny the reality of the occurrence. If 
we do catch a glimmer of understanding, or as 
Browning puts it, if we glimpse “ Tricks of the tools’ 
true play,” 1 let us be humbly thankful for the in¬ 
sight. We do God no honour by equating Him 
with our ignorance. Dr. Inge once said, ‘ It can 
not be bad for man to know what it has been good 
for God to do." Moreover, a glimpse of real under¬ 
standing does bring us into contact with the reality 
which otherwise is beyond our apprehension. 

I would place the difference between suggestion 
and faith here. McDougall defines suggestion as a 
“ process of communication resulting in the accep¬ 
tance with conviction, of the communicated proposi¬ 
tion in the absence of logically adequate grounds for 
its acceptance.” 2 

I would define faith as “ the acceptance with con¬ 
viction of an idea in the presence of spiritually 
apprehended grounds for its acceptance. 

In the case of suggestion the will is in abeyance. 
In the case of faith, in the act of spiritual apprehen¬ 
sion, our whole personality is involved. A real 
measure of integration of our thinking, feeling and 
striving is achieved as these fuse into an activity of 

1 R. Browning, “ Rabbi Ben Ezra ” (Stanza 18). 

3 Social Psychology, by McDougall, p. 97. 
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the whole self which thereby apprehends or recog¬ 
nizes itself to be grounded in reality. (See also p. 84.) 

Such faith is not easy to come by. It is the 
result of much striving, seeking and struggling. 
It seems to be a fruit of the spirit, never the product 
of self-centred activity. But every such unification 
of the self takes the individual a definite step forward 
in the effective integration of personality. Under¬ 
standing evokes “ real assent ” on the part of the 
personality so far as it has grown able to see, 
simultaneously bringing into harmony with this, 
the conative or purposive nature to accord with the 
reality glimpsed. It seems to be a stage in “ soul¬ 
making,” taking man a step beyond an animal or 
merely impulsive ego. 

Personality is no ready-made garment clothing a 
dummy, but a product of vital interaction with the 
environment physical, mental, moral, social and 
spiritual to which the slowly evolving self must 
adapt itself or die. By such vital interaction it 
partakes of the reality of the levels of the environment 
to which effective response is achieved. The body, 
for example, maintaining itself by interaction with 
the physical environment, is a real one, a genuine 
focussing centre for physical energy. So, too, the 
mind, whose emotions, desires, intentions and 
thoughts, as we have seen, can influence the direc¬ 
tion and regulate the output of physical energy by 
the body, is no illusory fiction. However imper¬ 
fectly we may apprehend its nature, its effects in 
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reality imply its own reality. The development 
of mind in response to social intercourse is the basis 
of our sanity, so that the social self too partakes of 
the nature of reality as far as it can respond to 
social demands. The lack of this reality is illustrated 
in every asylum and mental hospital. The insane 
individual retaining a real body (and not an 
imaginary one) still possesses a mental life, the 
phantasy productions of which are real enough to 
cut him off from effective intercourse with his 
fellows. By his inability to adapt himself to social 
demands he has put himself out of relation to the 
reality embodied in the social nature of man, thus 
losing its reality in himself. Since, however, social 
interaction is necessary for the co-operation required 
for maintaining physical existence (because of man’s 
physical weakness), if it were not for the reality of 
this social level in others who care for him, the 
lunatic would die. 

There is no valid reason for not extending this 
principle to the moral or spiritual levels on which 
man, even in his present state, does actually function. 
In so far as he responds to the sense of obligation 
to accord with a reality felt to be greater than him¬ 
self, however he may postulate this, he does in the 
same way partake of the nature of that reality and 
becomes a living soul. Failure to respond cuts man 
off from the strength and inspiration that come 
from interaction with the Divine, and unaided he 
finds the task of living creatively is beyond him. 
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Apart from the moral control of his impulses, he is 
at their mercy moved by every breath of opinion, 
responding instinctively to social influence, but 
unable to think or plan effectively for himself. 
Thus he fails to reach his manhood, and to achieve 
the real individuality that comes from some measure 
of response to the eternal. 

Every such synthesis actively achieved in contact 
with reality becomes a stable basis for the extension 
of the range apprehendable. However much “ un¬ 
claimed territory ” there may yet be in the self, 
there is a stable nucleus through which reality is 
operative. This seems to remain even when dis¬ 
turbance is acute amidst the rest of the, as yet un¬ 
organized, impulses. In a particularly baffling case 
where this happened, after some experience of the 
reality of the Divine and of both psychological and 
spiritual healing, it seemed to be the reality of the 
level actively synthesized in experience previously, 
that was strong enough to turn the scales from 
within , when on the verge of death, when the vital 
centres were losing their power under the long con¬ 
tinued strain. This happened again some months 
later, when the difficulties of readapting to life’s 
demands had brought the patient very near the 
border line of insanity. In both crises, the turning 
point came with the conviction that spiritual reality 
(which was thought of as God) was greater than 
disease, physical and mental, and the determination 
to respond to this and let God work through the 
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tangle. This involves both faith and will in 
harmony, while with the dynamic re-emergence of 
the almost submerged spiritual centre, the danger of 
death and insanity respectively was over and progress 
began, instead of going steadily from bad to worse, 
as had happened before. Though progress towards 
health and efficiency was slow and much help was 
needed to re-integrate and bring order into the 
levels that had brought the patient to such straits, 
progressive integration was being effected and 
normality, both physical and mental, regained. 
This does seem to imply the reality of the spiritual 
centre so developed. 

The possibility of this holds out hope to us 
all that however long it may take, the goal of 
sanctification, which is the effective sublimation of 
all our unruly impulses, is in the long run possible. 
Also it enables us to take heart when we apparently 
fall a long way below a level previously taken for 
granted as achieved, since we may be tapping deeper 
levels not yet “ baptized into Christ,” and only 
through the chaos, conflict and doubt, can integra¬ 
tion on a higher level, including this as well as the 
former one, be achieved. 

Faith thus involves or implies a unification of the 
personality on some level possible to it, and in this 
it goes beyond suggestion which, as we have seen, 
is morally neutral. Faith and morality go hand in 
hand, since the unification of personality is not 
possible in defiance of morality any more than it is 
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possible in defiance of instinct. True morality, as 
well as true faith, implies contact with reality and 
lays upon the growing self the obligation to bring 
all its impulses into harmony with reality. It is no 
use leaving out those we do not like because they 
do not seem to fit. If we try to do this we find they 
get in the way of everything we do and drive us to 
despair. But if we honesdy try to respond and take 
all our impulses into account, though finding much 
we thought was the pure gold of the spirit is only 
the copper of instinct, we do find copper is legal 
tender after all, and that the silver of suggestion can 
be very useful as small change. 

Neither faith nor morality in this sense can ever 
be a rigid adherence to a fixed form of thought or 
belief or obedience to a fixed code of morals. Both 
faith and morality imply the flexibility of living 
personal response to changing conditions. Contact 
with reality can only be gained or maintained by the 
use of the measure of intelligence or goodwill 
possible at any stage of development. Sin includes 
mistaken judgment as well as defect of will, and 
expresses inadequacy of emodonal adaptation to 
reality. Moral insight is essential to moral action as 
well as the response in action to the sense of obliga¬ 
tion, and this implies contact with reality. When 
we shirk the responsibility for direct thinking and 
seek to evade the moral responsibilities involved in 
human fellowships, we cut ourselves off from the 
divine in us through which alone “ Salvation ” or 
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“ wholeness ” can be effected. Only as we deter¬ 
mine to try to respond when further demands are 
made upon us by the progressive unfolding of reality 
as we become capable of extending the range of 
our vision through contact with minds greater than 
our own, can the life of the spirit find access to 
renew and strengthen us and illumine the way it 
would have us go. This is necessary to achieve 
the balance between inspiration and reality. The 
demands of the moral consciousness would thus vary 
as reality was more and more adequately conceived, 
as fresh knowledge was gained by the individual or 
the race. 

This process of growth is illustrated in the life of 
Christ. While steadily keeping the goal of the 
kingdom of God on earth before Him, His methods 
changed in accordance with the changing circum¬ 
stances His actions evoked. It finally culminated 
in the clash between religion as translated into 
action thus in terms of life and religion confined 
within a rigid and stereotyped form. In the clash 
of these Jesus found Himself faced with the paradox 
that only by His letting the fear and hatred of some 
parts of the organized religion of the day go 
to its limit, bringing about His death thereby, 
could the religion of life be fulfilled. He staked 
His life on His faith that reality was dynamic, 
not static, and that religion therefore was a 
living response of the human spirit to the Divine: 
a response that is the hardest thing in life, with its 
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perpetual demand that we go on changing ourselves 
in response to its inexorable thirst for reality instead 
of resting in self-complacent self-righteousness. 

For an awful moment on the cross, life seemed to 
have failed Him, to have let Him down. Death 
must have seemed as if it was really going to be 
the end of all His hopes and aspirations, of His 
hungering and thirsting for a fuller life for man¬ 
kind. But before He died He found the assurance 
that He had not failed after all; He found that 
reality was still trustworthy, so that after the cry 
of dereliction He could say, “ It is finished. Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

The proof of the vitality of His way of living is 
shown in the fact that as a direct result of the 
temporary triumph of the Jewish Church, the 
Pharisee, then considered the aristocrat of the 
religious life, has become a term of reproach, while 
the despised, crucified carpenter has become the ideal 
of humanity for millions of men and women. The 
faith in reality evoked by Him has become a great 
dynamic, inspiring those who even dimly glimpse 
something of His nature, to go on with the long 
and arduous business of changing themselves and 
the world in which they live, until they accord with 
His quality of life. Once again faith justified itself 
as contact with reality. 
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no technique of this kind. There is no infallible 
procedure to follow, because the result apparently 
depends in very many cases on the faith of the 
person desiring to be healed, and this is an individual 
matter. Each must develop his faith in his own 
way; there is no royal road or short cut to faith. 
Moreover, the personality of the healer exerts a great 
effect in the arousing of such faith as each person is 
capable of, and no two would approach the problem 
in precisely the same way. 

In the surgical world there may be a definite 
course of procedure which is generally followed. In 
the operating theatre the sister or nurse-in-charge 
must see that everything which the operating 
surgeon will use is sterilized (scalpels and tweezers 
for the operation, clips for fixing on any of the 
larger blood-vessels which it may have been necessary 
to cut, catgut or wire for stitching, screws for major 
bone operations, e.g. to fix securely the ends of 
broken bones in tire situation it is desired they 
should grow, and so on). Similarly overalls and 
masks for use in the operating theatre must be 
sterilized. There is also the prolonged cleansing 
and re-cleansing of the hands of the operating 
surgeon before he puts on his sterilized rubber 
gloves. The patient is placed on the operating 
table in the position most suitable for the operation, 
then an anaesthetic is administered before the real 
work begins. These details are all necessary if the 
operation is to be satisfactory. But coming to 
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fundamentals these preliminaries are seen to be of 
only secondary importance. The anaesthetic im¬ 
proves die conditions under which the operation is 
to be performed by the relaxation of the muscles 
which follows its use (in addition to the absence of 
pain), and reduces the risk of jerky reflex move¬ 
ments which otherwise might occur during the 
operation: the sterilization of everything reduces 
the risk of infection for the wound made, but as 
stated these are of secondary importance. The 
most important factor is the keen and exact manipu¬ 
lative skill of the surgeon who performs the opera¬ 
tion, and this skill each surgeon must acquire for 
himself. He may be assisted by the previous study 
of an X-ray photograph of the part to be operated 
on, or by having seen other surgeons perform some¬ 
what similar operations, or he may have taken 
special exercises to keep his fingers supple, but for 
the operation itself each must acquire his own 
manipulative skill. No one can do this for him, 
and in some serious operations where a deviation 
of the scalpel by a fraction of an inch may have 
serious results for the patient, it is readily seen how 
steady the hand must be, and what control the 
surgeon must be able to exercise over the instrument 
with which he is operating. 

I remember hearing a psychotherapist say, with 
reference to bringing on delayed menstruation by 
suggestion, “You know it can be done, but you are 
in a very different position when you have done it.” 
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This illustrates the same point, that only by doing 
the job oneself can mastery be gained. Skill in any 
profession has to be acquired, which is often 
forgotten by those who bewail their own lack of 
skill. 

So in faith healing, there may be secondary 
factors brought into play by the procedure, but the 
real result depends in many cases on the capacity of 
the healer to evoke the faith of the person to be 
healed. 

From the Episde of St. James we have a descrip¬ 
tion of the custom of the Early Christian Church (see 
v. 14, 15): “ Is any sick among you, let him call 
for the elders of the Church; and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord; 
and the prayer of faith shall save the sick and the 
Lord shall raise him up.” 

There is in this procedure no magical use of the 
oil intended (such oil in the East was used as a 
means of physical healing, e.g. by the Good 
Samaritan); nor must the words “ in the name of 
the Lord ” be taken as an incantation any more 
than it is in Baptism. 

In the First Prayer Book of Edward VI there was 
an “ Office for Anointing ” in which restoration to 
health was emphasized, as there is now in the Office 
of the Greek Church. 

The procedure of physical anointing with oil 
accompanied by the prayer of faith may be con¬ 
sidered as part of the technique usually followed, but 
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this procedure is not the chief part, any more than 
anaesthetics and sterilization are for an operation. 
In many cases anointing is only resorted to if the 
laying on of hands ” is ineffective. Many priests 
who make use of this aid to the evocation of the 
required faith explicitly restrict Unction to not more 
than three times in the course of the same illness, 
while allowing the use of the “laying on of 
hands as often as may seem to be desirable. I 
do not know what is the basis of this distinction. 

The great thing in all spiritual healing is the 
arousing of the faith of the patient to the point at 
which healing forces, physical and mental, can 
dominate the organism. Christ explicitly said: 
“ Thy faith hath made thee whole ” (Luke viii. 48). 
This is the more significant in this context (the heal¬ 
ing of the woman with an issue of blood) since 
Christ also said “for I perceive that virtue is gone 
out of me (Luke viii. 46), when asking who had 
touched Him. 1 his may need different methods for 
each patient. Each can only acquire it in his own 
way. The anointing and prayers are aids to this 
process. 

Take the case of a cripple going to Lourdes, or 
to a meeting of the Guild of St. Raphael (the patron 
saint of healing), or to a special service at Mr. 
Maillard s church at Brighton. He is anxious, very 
anxious to be healed, so that he may walk as others 
do, and he is told that he must have faith. 

The first thing is that he must believe that God 
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can cure him. Seeing others cured may help him 
to believe this. (Compare this with Coue’s use of 
suggestion collectively, to prepare the way for con¬ 
viction on the part of individuals.) He may thus 
get so far as to say, “ If Thou wilt Thou canst make 
me whole,” but there may still be a lingering doubt, 
although He can, will He? Until this doubt goes 
he has not acquired perfect faith. Here the general 
atmosphere of prayer may help. St. James says 
(v. 16): “ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much.” This does not mean that 
God has favourites and will answer the prayers of 
such men and pay less heed to the prayers of other 
men, but that tire righteous man is so morally in 
tune with the mind of God that he can discern 
better what God’s attitude is. The prayers of men 
more in tune with God’s will help to produce a 
kind of atmosphere which materially assists the 
sufferer to have faith. 

In addition to this necessity for faith that God 
will restore health, the patient’s nervous inhibitions 
have to be overcome. For example, a cripple may 
have been so long afraid of putting his foot to the 
ground for fear of falling, or of relinquishing even 
for a second the support of his crutches, that even 
on a suggestion that he should put his foot down or 
that he should try to stand without his crutch, 
instead of putting his foot down he instinctively 
tends to draw it up, an inhibitory action acquired 
from past experience. The patient must not only 
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acquire sufficient faith to believe that God will heal 
him, but he must have sufficient faith to act on 
that belief and let himself go with no inhibitions 
to restrain his actions. Effective faith is belief we 
translate into action. 

Here the general religious atmosphere, the sense 
of the “numinous” which generally develops at 
such meetings, all help to break down internal 
resistance to the development of healing faith. The 
act of anointing with oil, and the touch of the hand 
which is laid upon him are all really secondary 
matters to help to evoke the necessary faith. 

It may be that on the cripple’s first visit he may 
not succeed in attaining the real conviction which, 
both in treatment by suggestion or faith, is essential 
to the healing of the physical disorder. He may, 
however, acknowledge diat he is somewhat better, 
and is more hopeful of a cure. This increase of 
hopefulness may prove an important factor in the 
development of faith, and the next time, when at 
the service for healing, the procedure has less 
resistance to overcome, he may suddenly find his 
belief so strengthened that he is able to act upon it 
at once, and to put down his foot, or to stand 
without his crutch, without the inhibitions which 
prevented him doing it before. Any competent 
psychotherapist can give many examples from his 
own case-book where his methods have produced 
similar results, the slow development of faith in 
the possibility of cure, and the gradual breaking 
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down of resistances due to past experience, until the 
patient can stand or even walk alone. But he will 
differentiate between the patients with whom he 
has had largely to rely on suggestion, who have 
responded physically but not morally, and those 
with sufficient personality for him to call upon 
them for active co-operation, which may tax them 
to the uttermost. In these latter cases he is evoking 
genuine faith, not merely applying his knowledge 
of suggestion. In so far as he is doing this he is 
practising “ spiritual healing ” in its true sense, and 
is achieving the goal at which the specifically 
religious healer is aiming. 

Wherever through healing services or the personal 
ministrations of individual healers, sacramentally or 
by prayer, the inward apprehension of God and His 
power to heal, and the conviction that He is actively 
concerned with our needs, is evoked, there true 
spiritual healing results. This is in many cases 
followed by restoration to physical health, but the 
enrichment of personality due to its contact with 
the fundamental reality we call God, remains as a 
sign that spiritual activities have been induced. 
This inward apprehension of the ground of our 
existence as spiritual and the power of God so 
realized is the kind of action to which I refer when 
in the definition of faith, on p. 68, I write 
“ spiritually apprehended.” In this the whole of 
the personality, intellect, emotions, will and desirt 
(that is, the mind, heart, strength and soul, ir 
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the language of the first great commandment, 
Mark xii. 30) are harmonized in a single conviction 
of and response to reality. 

Under the extreme emotional stress of anger or 
of fear the adrenal glands may be affected, and an 
abnormal stream of usable energy may be poured 
into the blood stream, which enables a man to fight 
hard or to flee more actively from the danger. (Most 
readers will remember the bovril poster in which 
the invalid is standing up in his bath chair, with 
the heading “ A little Bovril soon puts a man on 
his feet,” which illustrates popularly the same thing.) 
So excessive joy at die apprehension of the Divine 
as trustworthy and responsive may act emotionally 
on the adrenals and release sufficient energy to carry 
a man off his feet almost literally. This was 
illustrated by the cripple healed by Peter and John 
(Acts iii. 8), who entered the temple “ walking and 
leaping and praising God.” 

The words and looks of the Apostles appear to 
have assisted him to believe, and the adrenal glands, 
acted on by the accompanying emotion, may have 
played a part in giving him power to go not only 
walking but “ leaping.” 

So we find many of the acts of healing performed 
by Christ required faith, and the reputation of 
Christ must have helped the sick to acquire sufficient 
faith to act on His word. See Luke vi. 19, “ And 
the whole multitude sought to touch him: for there 
went virtue out of him and healed them all.” Also 
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St. Mark i, 28, “ And immediately his fame spread 
abroad throughout all the region round about 
Galilee.” 

As mentioned above, each must acquire faith for 
himself, and Christ, recognizing this, adapted His 
method of assisting each to believe in accordance 
with their individual needs. The man with the 
withered hand (Mark iii. 4) was told to stretch 
forth his hand. Here he had sufficient faith to act 
instead of hesitating or saying I cannot. He 
stretched forth his hand and although the muscles 
had not their full strength through disuse, yet 
probably the conviction that Christ had given him 
the power to do so, working through the sympathetic 
nervous system, which translates an ideo-reflex into 
action, released sufficient strength through its effect 
on the glandular system to enable him to stretch 
out the previously useless hand. 

In the case of the leper (Matt. viii. 3) Jesus not 
only spoke but put forth His hand and touched him, 
and immediately his leprosy was healed. 

In another case where apparently He recognized 
that something more than a word or a look would 
be necessary to evoke sufficient faith on the part 
of the man (John ix. 6), He spat on the ground and 
made clay of the spittle and anointed his eyes and 
then sent him to wash in Siloam. Here it seems 
that Christ recognized that the actual doing of some¬ 
thing, besides speaking to him, was apparently 
essential. So we see that those engaged in spiritual 
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healing to-day are following the example of Christ 
when utilizing subsidiary methods, such as special 
services, anointing and prayer with the object of 
evoking the patients’ capacity for faith, which allows 
healing forces to dominate the body. Healers are 
not agreed with regard to the nature of these heal¬ 
ing forces. Some think the complete mobilization 
of all the forces within the individual, as a result of 
the unification which follows any true apprehension 
of the Divine, is sufficient to explain the results. 
Others claim that the natural forces of the individual 
are directly reinforced by the Divine. It does not 
seem possible at present to decide between these 
views since we do not know the limits of the natural 
forces of a perfectly unified body and mind in 
harmony with God. 

One of the most striking things in Christ’s 
ministry to the sick was His ability to know when 
conditions, mental, moral or spiritual, were such that 
healing wa9 possible. We never hear of Him failing 
to cure where He actually attempts to do so. We 
do hear of His refusal to attempt to do so when He 
perceived the lack of the necessary faith. “ And 
he did not many mighty works there because of 
their unbelief ” (Matt. xiii. 58). 

So to-day spiritual healing is not the best way for 
all, since all are not sufficiently alive to spiritual 
realities. It has been said that some people are on 
the “ pill ” level, some on the “ mental ” level, and 
some on the “ spiritual ” level. To recognize the 
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appropriate ministry and to apply the method best 
for the patient is far wiser than to treat all comers 
indiscriminately. It is the danger of this latter in 
all large scale healing services which accounts for 
much of the distrust of them by the medical pro¬ 
fession. Suggestions which may help to eliminate 
this are made in the chapter on Psychotherapists and 
Clergy. 

The following case illustrates the influence of a 
patient’s confidence in his medical adviser. A man 
had slight pains in the region of the breast, which 
may have been due to stomach trouble, or to 
rheumatic affection of the muscles. He thought he 
was suffering from some form of heart disease and 
took special care not to over-exert himself so that 
he would not overstrain the heart. He gradually 
acquired a breathlessness when he climbed the stairs, 
due to the suggestive influence of the belief that his 
heart was affected. The pain also increased some¬ 
what in intensity, probably because he noticed it 
more through thinking of it. Whatever the cause, 
he finally went to see a medical specialist who, after 
a thorough examination of the heart, told him 
definitely that there was nothing whatever wrong 
with the heart. He had such confidence in the 
opinion of the specialist that he found that his pain 
diminished and his attacks of breathlessness dis¬ 
appeared, and about a week after, when asked how 
he was, he said, “ Oh, I am quite well, I can run 
upstairs now.” 
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This, however, shows the need of co-operation 
between the medical profession and the clergy. In 
cases of heart troubles it is always wiser to seek the 
advice of a medical man to see if there is anything 
radically wrong with the heart before attempting 
faith healing, for if there should be an unsuspected 
serious organic trouble, the emotional excitement 
produced by the religious service might bring on a 
fatal heart attack instead of promoting a cure. 
Nevertheless, adequately diagnosed first, I know of 
one case of very serious heart trouble which was 
cured by anointing with oil as a sacramental service 
after the case was given up by the doctors. It is not 
that spiritual healing cannot effect organic cures, 
but that not all patients are sufficiently responsive 
to such methods for us to advocate their indis¬ 
criminate use. 

One thing which is required in connection with 
the spiritual healing procedure is further research 
from the psychological point of view, so as to enable 
the workers on this line to recognize the individual 
needs of each patient, to see how best he may be 
helped to such effective contact with reality as is 
necessary to evoke the faith that is grounded in 
reality, which thereby becomes operative in him, 
and may bring health in its train. 

Another point which needs elucidating is the 
reason for the breakdown of some of those who 
have had a real measure of success as spiritual 
healers. Not all seem to be able to maintain the 
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poise which should enable them to avoid response 
to the emotional state of their patients. For a time 
their own faith in the supremacy of the forces 
making for life, health and healing seems to be 
strong enough to awaken a like faith in others. But 
later, for some reason not yet adequately under¬ 
stood, the work is found to involve increasing strain, 
and the healer fails to use his own forces economic¬ 
ally and efficiently, and in time he, too, finds himself 
in need of the very help he had previously been 
capable of giving. Even so well known a healer 
as the late Mr. Hickson had to take six months off 
at the orders of his doctor, to recuperate from the 
strain associated with his most strenuous work. 
There have been several such cases, with varying 
degrees of severity, in recent years, sufficient to 
justify a further analysis of the requirements of a 
would-be healer and the range of forces, both health¬ 
giving and the reverse, which are involved. 

Modern psychology throws much light on the 
dark places of the human soul and the need for 
drastic overhauling and revision of our theories as 
well as our practice, if we are to garner the rich 
harvest of life. We so often expect God to do for 
us what He can only do through us. Again and 
again it is found that the limit of healing is set, not 
by life, but by limitations on the part of doctor, 
priest or patient. We can never help beyond the 
range of our assimilated, experience. As in Christ’s 
day, ignorance, pride, prejudice and self-righteous- 
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ness block the way to the inflow or uprush of life, 
hardening and sterilizing it. The root of the trouble 
seems to be in ourselves. Psychological analysis, 
laying bare some of the hidden swamps in our 
nature that breed disease, has developed because 
suggestion alone was found inadequate and faith so 
difficult to achieve, however desirable it might seem. 
The obstacles within have to be removed before 
suggestion or faith can do their healing work for 
body or mind. As we saw in the simple experi¬ 
ment with the Chevreuil pendulum, fear and 
supposed superiority alike inhibited a function 
available for our use. Christ also, as mentioned 
on p. 87 found in many places that He could do 
no mighty works because of men’s unbelief. 

This brings us to the next section showing the 
convergence of both religion and psychotherapy to 
meet this need for facing and removing the obstacles 
in ourselves to right and healthy living. 
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attempts to limit the term to its own method and 
findings, the term “ psycho-analysis ” will probably 
continue to be used to cover all types of psycho¬ 
therapeutic analysis. 

Neither is it necessary here to give a descriptive 
view of Christian mysticism, nor of the various 
Eastern mystical systems. 1 

The interior attitude of the Buddhist Arhat (or 
saint), of the Mohammedan Sufi, or of the Yogi 
trained along the lines of the sutras of Patanjali (one 
of the best known forms of Hindu mysticism) does 
differ in important respects because of the nature of 
the goal sought and the dominant conception of 
the nature of reality. All three differ considerably 
from the attitude of the Christian mystic. The 
latter, conceiving of God as Wisdom and Love, 
realizes that union with Him must involve a con¬ 
formity of intelligence and will with the creative 
Wisdom, in so far as this is possible to man. Such 
correspondence will involve a revision and re¬ 
arrangement of human values. These values are 
first focussed round the centre of egoistic desire, and 
have to be re-oriented in accordance with the Divine 

1 Those who are interested in the relation between East and 
West will find Geraldine Coster’s little book on Yoga and 
Western Psychology of value. A more comprehensive and far 
too little known book is Studies in the Psychology of the Mystics, 
by J. Marechal, S.J. 




CHAPTER VI 


PROBLEMS RELATIVE TO MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE 

AND MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY WITH SOME 
REFERENCE TO THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 

For present purposes it is not necessary here to 
differentiate between the various schools of medical 
psychology that have grown up within the last few 
decades. The original theories of Freud have been 
subject to many divergences, and while, strictly 
speaking, the term “ psycho-analysis ” refers to work 
along his lines and the Freudians repudiate the 
“ Analytical Psychology ” of Jung, and the “ In¬ 
dividual Psychology ” of Adler, effective psycho¬ 
therapy is being practised along all three of these 
lines. 

The wisest British psychotherapists, with true 
British eclecticism, use all of value they find in each 
of these divergent schools. They realize that the 
positive element in each has value, that is, that each 
illumines one aspect of human experience, the 
derangement of which causes trouble, while as yet 
the subject is too new for final or exclusive view- 
rw»intc tr\ pct'oKlicbfA All natients illustrate similar 
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Intelligence and brought into harmony with the 
Divine Will. Nevertheless, it is sufficient for the 
present purpose to deal with the processes implied 
in these systems in a general way; since all spring 
from the same root, namely a dissatisfaction with 
things as they seem to be superficially, and a desire 
to penetrate to their reality. In this they are similar 
to the deep psychological analysis which likewise 
seeks to strip the veil of illusion and phantasy from 
our experience and to penetrate thus into the nature 
of reality. There is thus no fundamental dis¬ 
harmony between mysticism and science. However 
different their methods may be, the ultimate goal 
of the discovery of and correspondence with Reality 
is the mainspring of both the religious and scientific 
spirit in man. This inspires his long and arduous 
efforts to adapt ever more adequately to his environ¬ 
ment, as he extends his knowledge of its nature and 
his own. 

The opening up of the unconscious, as Jung says, 
“ involves intense spiritual suffering.” 1 But no 
creative forces are available to those who shirk the 
cost. I remember hearing a mystical director once 
say, “ The contemplative has to go through hell to 
get there, and none of us are doing it enough.” 
Thus both mysticism and medical psychology agree 
as to the necessity for facing suffering to achieve 
progress and gain insight. 

This opening up of the unconscious may be 

1 Modern Man in Search of a Soul, p. 277. 
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deliberately precipitated by the training for mystical 
prayer, wherein the demons and half-gods of 
primitive ages wrestle with the Divine Reason. It 
may also be effected by doctors and clergy deliberately 
submitting themselves to deep psychological analysis 
in order to be able to help others through the tangled 
terrain of the disordered functioning of the uncon¬ 
scious basis of man’s being. Or it may break 
through spontaneously in delirium, or break out in 
various mental or nervous symptoms that drive the 
patient or his friends to seek relief. In any case, the 
way back to the poise and balance of integrated 
function is long and hard, and as all find, who have 
attempted the process, via either mysticism or 
psychology, it is astonishingly painful. 

Man does not find “ reality thinking ” easy. All 
the prejudices he has mistaken for principles get in 
his way. He often only reaches the truth by seem¬ 
ing to be tearing out part of himself, which seemed 
to him to make him himself, and only after the 
sacrifice of it on the altar of reality does he find that 
it was in truth preventing him from being his real 
self. This is another illustration of the law that 
only by losing our lives can we find them. (Another 
phase of the law of “ Give and Take.”) 

Psychological treatment is usually a devastating 
affair. No one made it more so than Christ, who 
said, “ Ye must be bom again.” A completely new 
orientation has to be effected, following the break¬ 
down of the old; and as psychology breaks anew 
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wrongly set mental joints, prior to resetting them, 
we in our vanity want to blame the process or the 
psychotherapist for our inefficiency, forgetting that 
it is because we have first smashed in life that we 
needed the treatment. 

Yet, if it were only a smashing affair, none would 
be found to go through with it. It is because fresh 
life and a new integration of life and purpose, more 
in accord with our real capacities, does follow, 
that in the hope of achieving this we struggle on 
through the blackness when all our dreams 
seem to be delusions. The “ dark night of the 
soul ” so often referred to by the mystics, is quite 
as real an experience under the aegis of modern 
psychology. 

The same qualities are needed in both cases for a 
successful issue to the introversion, deliberate or 
involuntary, and the moral stamina of the individual 
decides whether he or she remains lost in a world 
peopled with the mythological figures of the past, 
or breaks through again to the light of reason 
enriched by the reality of the spiritual forces which 
gave rise to that mythology. Successful analysis or 
mystical training does not mean opening the doors 
to a vast underworld of vague forces to see what is 
there and then shutting the door again and trying 
to carry on as if it was not there. A real measure of 
assimilation of unconscious and conscious attitudes 
and aptitudes must take place. 

The risks are obvious. One may, and often, at 
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least temporarily, does, regress to primitive modes of 
reaction, finding them so new that they are hailed 
as discoveries and thought to indicate progress. 
Many religious anachronisms are the result of this 
partial introversion. For example, if any group of 
devotees takes the psycho-physical manifestations of 
emotion, rapid breathing, glossolalia (that is, speak¬ 
ing with words that are unintelligible to the ordinary 
hearer), seeing visions, hearing voices, as authentic 
signs of the divine apart from moral response, they 
are deceiving themselves, whether they deceive 
others or not. It tapes a strong spiritual centre to 
sublimate religious emotion effectively. 

On the other hand, one may be so repelled by 
the primitive in oneself, wherein the holy and die 
unclean are so closely associated, diat one rejects the 
holy under the repulsion of the unclean, and 
emerges poorer not richer, for the process, having 
lost faith in the supreme values of life as a result. 
It is significant that it was after the spirit came upon 
Jesus that He was “ led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil.” 1 Whatever 
the ultimate truth of this may be, it shows the 
intimate connection between good and evil running 
concurrently through the gamut of our human 
experience. It would be a real contribution to 
modern needs to get this clear. 

When we can grasp the relation between the 
activity of spirit and the increase of temptation and 
1 Matt. iv. 1. 
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struggle with the forces of evil that seem to follow, 
we snail know better how to manage our own forces 
in life. 

It is not clear whether the wrestling with “ princi¬ 
palities and powers ” is a literal wrestling with beings 
of a different order, as at times it seems to be, or is 
a wrestling with our racial heritage, not merely an 
inheritance of instinct, but the cumulative im¬ 
maturities and perversions of spiritual response to 
God throughout the ages, which has to be cast out 
by the spirit of Christ ere we win our freedom. It 
may be and probably is both. 

Some experience seems to be more adequately 
interpreted in terms of endopsychic or internal 
conflict, some seems to imply disorder on another 
level, sufficiently akin to us to affect us adversely, 
with which we have to wrestle as we do with 
disease germs. But the level of insight that can 
reconcile these does not seem to have been reached. 
We must, however, hold on to the facts that imply 
apparently contradictory hypotheses, until a more 
comprehensive one, including the range of both 
phenomena, can be envisaged. 

A parallel to this holding two opposing views is 
illustrated in physical science by the present necessity 
for holding tentatively two apparently mutually 
exclusive theories as to the nature of radiation. In 
spite of the indispensability of the wave theory of light 
to account for the well-established phenomena of the 
interference of light, Einstein uses the word “ photon ” 
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to express his view that light travels as a quantum 
from one atom to another atom. How radiation can 
simultaneously spread out like waves from a source, 
like ripples on a pond when a stone is thrown into it, 
and at the same time spread out like a flight of bullets, 
definite bundles of collected energy, we do not know. 
As Professor Eve says, this dual character of radiation 
involves a definite contradiction which has been 
accepted rather than explained. 1 There is strong 
experimental evidence for both theories. 

This inadequacy of our concepts seems to run 
right through modern science. When the ether 
was postulated to account for various phenomena, 
it had to be endowed with the contradictory and 
incompatible properties of rigidity and elasticity, to 
cover the range of phenomena it was invoked to 
explain. Again, the resolution of an electron into 
waves was a mathematical device, assumed to enable 
mathematical physics to handle its data effectively. 
Since each electron required a three-dimensional 
space to itself, so that two electrons required a six¬ 
dimensional space, and three electrons needed nine 
dimensions, etc., this “ configuration ” space was not 
taken to be actual space. Nevertheless, it is discon¬ 
certing to find there is experimental evidence for the 
reality of this multi-dimensional wholly unimagin¬ 
able space. 

We are a long way from the ultimate explanation 
or analysis of reality. The paradox whereby we so 

1 “ The Trend of Physics,” by Professor Eve in Science To-day, 
p. 231. 
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frequently have to postulate an unknown and 
hypothetical entity with contradictory properties, as, 
for example, the ether above, or the dual character 
of radiation, or multi-dimensional space, brings us 
continually up against the various antinomies of 
thought, as Kant found by a priori methods. It 
will take much hard and clear thinking along many 
lines to resolve the paradox, and conceive adequately 
the nature of the reality that resolves the antinomy 
by expressing the real relation between the hypo¬ 
thetical entities postulated to account for experience, 
and the facts of experience themselves. 

So it is with regard to the nature of evil. We 
do not know how to express adequately its dual 
character as apparently impersonal or super¬ 
personal, a continuum or level of mind of activity 
to which many individual minds can respond, as 
well as the fact that it seems to be operative through 
individual centres of personality, human or other¬ 
wise. 

Reference to this, giving some of the evidence to 
be accounted for, was made by me in an article on 
“The Paradox of Personality,” Church Quarterly 
Review , January, 1927, page 26. 

So far the majority of those who believe in a devil 
or devils seem to do so to avoid the responsibility for 
the actuality of evil in themselves and the world. 
On the other hand, many who are rightly sceptical 
of horns and hoofs reject the idea of evil on the 
spiritual plane because they have never gone deeply 
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enough into experience, either in themselves or in 
others, to come to grips with the reality of it in them¬ 
selves or in the world. The fact of evil, of an element 
antagonistic to man’s highest nature, a perversion, 
not of instinct, but of spirit, has to be taken into 
account, however that fact may be explained. This 
has long been recognized. In Old Testament 
theology it is referred to as the “yezer hara”; in 
patristic theology as “original sin’’; while in 
modern psychology Jung refers to the level of the 
“ devil dominants,” and Hadfield speaks of “ moral 
disease.” In all cases this alien element is recog¬ 
nized as preventing our vision of God or our ability 
to live the good life in the same way as deliberate 
sin would, and yet it does not seem to be explicable 
as our fault, but rather our misfortune. Christ also 
recognized the reality of this and the need for 
redemption from it. To a man like Nicodemus, a 

master in Israel,” He could say, “ except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
(John iii. 3.) 

Is the “ Devil,” when stripped of horns, hoofs 
and ecclesiastical preconceptions, after all the most 
adequate symbol to represent the reality of disorder 
in the universe on the spiritual plane? Humanity, 
according to Dr. Temple, exists only in individual 
human beings, yet it is more than and other than 
the mere addition of its numerical units. It seems 
to be the resultant of the mutual interaction of 
human beings, which constitutively modifies the 
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which makes for righteousness.” So with our 
response to evil, the disastrous consequences seem 
to go far beyond our actual responsibility and to 
imply the reinforcing of our response by a similar 
though more far-reaching range of activity. This 
view of the “ Devil ” as the symbol for the reality 
of this level of activity would reconcile the evidence 
both for a continuum or spiritual cloud, on to which 
we tend to project ourselves, as is illustrated in much 
mystical experience, and the existence of entities to 
whose actions, reactions and interactions it owes its 
existence. 

“ Devil possession ” on this view would be a fact, 
though it would not imply a tangible “ evil spirit ” 
ousting the human personality. But by our con¬ 
scious or unconscious response to the level of activity 
concerned, we would have made ourselves partakers 
of its nature and thus cut ourselves off from the 
heritage of spirit in harmony with the fullness of 
reality we call God. “ Casting out devils ” would 
involve a genuine reversal of this response through 
contact with the reality of spirit in harmony with 
the Divine ground of our being. If the Divine is 
real at all, the ground of all that is must lie in it. 
But experience indicates that all good is capable of 
perversion, of being turned against its true nature, 
and it is the perversion of spirit, not of instinct, 
which the name “ devil ” may fitly symbolize. 
This would account for the efficacy of “ prayer ” in 
such cases wherein the human spirit, reinforced by 
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constituents (that is the individual men and women) 
as a result. 1 We see something of this in the 
way that ideals first envisaged and embodied by 
the few do affect the outlook and action of 
many. 

Is the “ Devil ” in the same sense the best 
symbol for the collective spiritual evil of self-centred 
spirits who refuse to work for the common good? 
Like “humanity” it would not be a real entity, 
yet it would express the nature of the reality con¬ 
stituting the units in their antagonism to God, who, 
if He is to be the God of the universe, can have no 
favourites, but must work for the good of all. This 
would account for the apparent organization of evil 
in opposition to all that is worth while, balanced and 
true, together with its far-reaching effects. It 
would involve the partaking of the nature of the 
level of activity thus symbolized as “ devilish or 
diabolical,” on the part of any human being 
responding to evil instead of to good. This would 
follow from the nature of reality in the same way 
that we saw life, mind and spirit as levels of reality 
in interaction with which we became partakers of 
the nature of that reality, as true focussing centres for 
the range of forces operative on their respective levels. 
With response to good, we find in experience that 
the consequence goes far beyond our limited appre¬ 
hension and seems to set free forces for the further¬ 
ance of the purposes of the “power not ourselves 

1 See Christus Veritas, by W. Temple, pp. 72 and 213-14. 
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the Divine, can apparently break the vicious circle 
and bring the sufferer once more into harmony with 
“ humanity ” rather than with the devil. In such 
cases, however, a lengthy psychological re-education 
seems to be necessary for lasting cure. But some¬ 
times this is quite impossible prior to some such 
spiritual activity as may aptly be called “ exorcism.” 
Failure to cure may result equally on the part of the 
priest who neglects to follow up this so-called 
exorcism with the true spiritual healing involved in 
psychological readjustment to reality, or on the part 
of the psychologist, who, rightly realizing the 
necessity for the latter, ignores the necessity for first 
effecting contact on the spiritual level, via the prayer 
that implies a real measure of correspondence with 
the Divine. Both clergy and psychotherapists have 
much to learn here as yet. 

I venture to think some such line of approach will 
prove more effective in the long run than either the 
view which blamed the devil, anthropomorphically 
conceived, to avoid responsibility for our response, 
or the view that by overstressing our responsibility, 
ignores the reinforcement our response receives, both 
on the level of good and of evil. 

It is hoped to publish some of the evidence 
collected on this subject in the course of research, 
in the British Journal of Medical Psychology. In 
the meantime I put forward the above tentative 
hypothesis, in the hope that it will inspire others to 
tackle the problem from the side both of religion 
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and psychology, until a satisfactory solution is 
found. 1 

Christ does seem to imply the reality of forces or 
beings acting against the principles of God, whose 
influence reinforces temptations arising from within, 
while still making the human response decisive. I 
am not sure that those psychologists who say that 
He was only dramatizing an inner conflict, are 
right, though they may be. They have, however, 
rendered service by showing how we do tend to 
dramatize our conflicts as one way of adapting to 
life. 

It is a way which only fails if the aim is not 
adaptation to, but an attempt at evasion of, the 
reality of life. When such a projection or dramatiza¬ 
tion has served its purpose, if we are sincere, it 
breaks down and renders a further stage of adapta¬ 
tion possible. Again the moral factor is decisive. 
It does not seem to matter which alternative explana- 

1 Since writing the above, Spencer and Workman have pro¬ 
duced Spiritual Healing , a critical appreciation, based on the 
work of a Round Table Conference in connection with the Guild 
of Health (1934). In this they report “ The personal experience 
of some who have been engaged in spiritual healing has been 
that however ready to dismiss the devil from their working con¬ 
ceptions of life, they have gradually found that in the practical 
work of spiritual healing they at any rate could not shut their 
eyes to his apparent reality or to that of his work in human 
nature. Assuming there is an active power of evil, such as our 
Lord recognized and proclaimed, it would be natural for it to 
seize on any weakness in a man and to augment that evil for 
its own ends. It seems impossible to some minds to represent 
to themselves the grotesque domination of a personality by evil 
powers it hates and loathes, without resort to the language of 
1 possession (pp. 71 and 72.) 
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and sweat in all that thou canst and mayest, for to 
get thee a true knowing and a feeling of thyself as 
thou art, and then I trow that soon after that thou 
shalt have a true knowing and feeling of God as 
He is.” 1 

1 Cloud of Unknowing, edited from the fifteenth-century 
British Museum MS. Harl. 674, Cap. 14. 
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tion is true, since in Christ the actuality of the evil 
was overcome, and the way to fuller, freer life was 
found. But since in reality alone can ultimate 
harmony be achieved, whichever explanation is the 
truth, that which is to be explained does matter. 

We are all groping here. None of us can honestly 
tackle ourselves without finding this alien element, 
the harnessing and transforming of which taxes us 
to our limits. Psychology shows us ourselves. 
Only God can enable us to live with ourselves when 
we have thus found ourselves, without going mad 
or committing suicide. It is this maladjustment 
that we find, this disharmony in the depths of the 
self, from which spring the outward disharmonies 
of nation against nation, class against class, fear, 
suspicion and distrust in conflict with ideals of 
world-wide co-operation. 

We go to great lengths to keep ourselves blind to 
the real nature of the forces at work within us, lest, 
once alive to the truth, we should have no way of 
escape when things go wrong. But once we begin 
to see we are deceiving ourselves, we cannot any 
longer rest in self-deception, and, seeking reality that 
we may respond to the obligation which awareness 
of it always entails, our blinkers begin to fall away 
and we are terrified at first of that which we find. 
Yet if mere terror were the result, none would come 
through sane. We do simultaneously respond to 
the value inherent in reality. Otto expresses the 
close association of both elements with his descrip- 
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tive phrase, “ mysterium tremendum ac mysterium 
fascinans .” 1 Moreover, any genuine point of 
contact with reality is ipso facto a starting-point for 
extending the range of reality apprehendable. 

This is in line with the work of Dr. Hadfield. 
He leads the patient to an awareness of himself 
and his responsibility, where the tendency of the 
patient has been to blame the environment. In 
proportion as he responds to the challenge, he 
becomes less and less dependent on his immediate 
temporal environment, and more and more respon¬ 
sive to his ultimate eternal environment, that is, 
God. This, in turn, raises his adaptability to the 
temporal environment, which is therefore modified 
too. 

As Dr. Hadfield says, “To see ourselves as we 
really are is an event of profound importance. 
The purpose of all analysis is to discover the whole 
person and to reveal a man to himself. This is 
always a surprise, it is often a shoc\ .” 2 While he 
goes on to say that one of the most difficult things 
in life is, having known oneself, to accept oneself, 
and yet no man can be other than himself. He 
sums up the result of his book with the phrase, 
“ Know thyself, accept thyself, be thyself .” 3 This 
expresses the first half of an old mystic’s advice in 
the Cloud of Unknowing. “ And therefore swink 

1 The Idea of the Holy , by Otto, pp. 12 and 31. 

1 Psychology and Morals, by Hadfield, p. 180. (Italics mine.) 

* Ibid., p. 183. 
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and sweat in all that thou canst and mayest, for to 
get thee a true knowing and a feeling of thyself as 
thou art, and then I trow that soon after that thou 
shalt have a true knowing and feeling of God as 
He is .” 1 

1 Cloud of Unknowing, edited from the fifteenth-century 
British Museum MS. Harl. 674, Cap. 14. 


CHAPTER VII 


ALLIES OR ENEMIES? 

Through the last chapter the close connection 
between psychotherapy and religion is obvious. It 
would be an enormous step towards the synthesis 
which modern thought and life are seeking, if the 
medical profession and the clergy could act as allies 
and not as enemies, act as fellow-workers and not 
as jealous opponents. Modern psychology, it is true, 
is the deadly enemy of all cant and hypocrisy in 
religion. So was Christ. It is also the enemy of 
all substitution of religious fervour and devotion for 
the reality of everyday life. So was Christ. It is 
the enemy of all attempts to bind the spirit of life 
by the forms and rituals that relieve man of his 
moral responsibility: a responsibility which is his 
burden until he finds it to be his privilege, the hall¬ 
mark of his manhood. So was Christ. 

And in all this it is serving religion. But it can 
never take the place of religion. With the finding 
in religion of a purposiveness outreaching human 
ends, psychoneurosis dies and moral progress in 
response to reality begins. As I have said elsewhere, 
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the possibility of sin and neurosis come into being 
at tire same time as the possibility of moral progress. 1 
Only the moral control over the impulses which 
break through into consciousness with such force can 
achieve or maintain the balance of inner and outer 
worlds or forces, in the harmony of moral personality. 
A healthy mysticism frees our forces for social service, 
and avoids the snares of the morbid perverted phan¬ 
tasies which may accompany religious impulses that 
do not ground themselves in reality. 

Once again the importance of the moral factor 
comes in as decisive. Only as we dare to seek 
reality on every level of activity open to us, can we 
find or keep it on any level. Fear of venturing 
forth into the life of spirit cuts one off likewise from 
the right life of instinct too. Life in some way is 
a unity, and only a higher synthesis, harmonizing 
the elements incompatible on a lower level, can 
achieve and maintain contact with reality. Con¬ 
centrating on spirit alone, or on instinct alone, is 
equally disastrous and distorts our view of reality 
until it is unrecognizable. Mystical experience in 
prayer and analytical experience, via psychology, can 
both aid in adaptation to life, and render action 
more effective. But they only do so in so far as 
man struggles to harness all his forces within a 
moral unity, balancing inner and outer forces within 
the framewor\ his age provides. The frame may 

1 British Journal of Medical Psychology, Vol. IV, Parts 3 and 
4 . P- 3 I 5 - 
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change, but moral unity achieved through the 
fullest interaction with environment has in it a 
timelessness, an eternal quality, that bridges the gulf 
of ages, so that prophet, saint or seer, poet or moral 
leader, from any age, have more in common with 
each other than with their less developed con¬ 
temporaries. 

This seems to imply the reality of moral values as 
fundamental to the universe, and brings in the 
eternal as timelessly operative within the temporal 
sequence, thus bringing God once more into the 
forefront, not only the background, of human life. 
Reality, in some measure at least, seems to be 
responsive to intelligence and goodwill. The 
universe, in spite of its admixture of good and evil, 
is not indifferent to righteousness. Moreover, find¬ 
ing tile universe answers back to the mind of man 
in some degree, is the earnest of fuller comprehen¬ 
sion and communion to come, as reality reveals 
itself ever more fully through every word that pro¬ 
ceeds out of the mouth of God. Religion and 
science can both play their part in developing the 
life of the spirit, for each is striving that “ we may 
have life and have it more abundantly.” 

The conflict between the scientific and religious 
response to reality can be both fruitful and con¬ 
structive in so far as it leads those of us who are 
trying to be Christian, to stop hiding behind Christ. 
By a truer response to the challenge He gave when 
He bade those who would follow Him take up 
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their cross, or, as a modern paraphrase puts it, dare 
to live with a halter round their necks, we must 
begin to live our lives as truly in contact with reality 
as He did His. 

We underestimate the hard thinking Christ put 
into His job, and the strenuousness of His moral 
response to the claims of reality upon Him as the 
range of His opportunity extended. We cannot 
expect to reach His vision of the Father, that is of 
the ultimate friendliness and trustworthiness of the 
universe, by merely sitting in armchairs and kneeling 
on soft cushions. 

True faith only comes to those who commit them¬ 
selves wholeheartedly to the venture of living and 
find for themselves that reality responds in some 
measure. Only as vision or insight is translated 
into action is its purpose fulfilled. But in so far as 
we respond to the fragment that grips us, we find 
the range of reality open to us extends. This reveals 
over a period of years a purposiveness, not only 
beyond the range of our first awareness of the 
obligation to respond to the claims of reality as far 
as they are seen to be possible, but shows itself in 
the long run in spite of many mistakes, wrong turn¬ 
ings, and even sins on our part. It is here 1 thinly 
the Christian contribution to psychology will help 
to solve some of its puzzles. By its very nature as 
science, psychology is dealing with that which is 
immanent, not with that which is transcendent. 
Yet reality includes both aspects of experience, not 
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in isolation, but indissolubly together. The theology 
which overstressed the transcendent reduced the 
human response to a mechanical one, and the 
vagaries of the human mind and will seem anything 
but evidence of a Divine design. Hence the first 
result of psychological analysis, revealing the uncon¬ 
scious part played by man in what he took to be 
Divine inspiration, raises acutely the question as to 
the actual reality of the Divine at all. 

Yet if die Divine is really operative it must be 
operative in and through the actual course of history, 
with all its ugliness and evil, as well as its beauty, 
heroism and love, or not at all. Hence we have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by seeking 
the way our minds actually have worked. It is a 
lesser faith that sees heaven only in the future or 
in a golden age in the past. In contact with the 
eternal, Christ could say, “ the kingdom of heaven 
is within you,” and “ It is finished ” on the cross. 

We lesser spirits often want a sign of Divine 
authority that will camouflage our weakness, not 
seeing that unless we can find the Divine in experi¬ 
ence as it is, we can never find it at all. Our experi¬ 
ence so often betrays what we believe to be the Divine, 
that it is incredibly difficult to be honest enough 
with oneself to see it as it is. But if we do see it 
thus we find after all that the Divine is shown in 
that very honesty as the ground of that which is, in 
which is more value than in all our dreams. The 
publican, with his “ God be merciful to me, a 
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sinner,” was nearer reality than the proud self- 
righteous Pharisee. And however low the actual 
level, from that point of contact with reality, he 
could grow and be modified by it; whereas the 
phantasy of the Pharisee effectually cut him off 
from tlie interaction with the Divine that alone 
makes righteousness possible or effective. 

In our lack of faith we are scared lest by analysing 
our response to the Divine, we analyse the Divine 
away. Yet we can no longer go back to the naive 
and uncritical acceptance of intuitions that come 
with the givenness of unconscious process, as Divine. 
And this is gain. There have been some appalling 
actions based on such so-called inspiration. Never¬ 
theless, man will be poorer for the loss of this unless 
he once again wins through to die reality of the 
Divine, however subjectively misinterpreted it has 
been. We are in the position of men burrowing 
through the earth who have gone too far to turn 
back, and yet not far enough to be sure they will 
find the friendly light and warmth of the sun on 
the other side. Seeking truth we feel that it should 
bring us out to the open sky with the spaciousness 
implied by true realization of the Divine, and this 
does encourage us to go on through the unpleasant 
and often terrifying vistas which the possibility of 
ultimate scepticism opens up. But this is only hope, 
not the faith that is the measure of our awareness of 
spiritual reality and our response to it. Yet there 
is nothing whatever to be done about it but to go 
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on. To turn back would be to leave a doubt in the 
heart of our faith. The measure of its strength is 
its willingness to face doubt rather than to rest in 
illusion. As Dr. Frederick Temple foresaw in 1857, 
the transition from theology based on logic to that 
based on psychology is not being effected without 
pain. In the meantime many there are and still 
will be who will pay the price of agnosticism, which, 
as Professor Malinowski rightly says, is a “ tragic 
and shattering frame of mind.” 1 

It is the same in every age, as Christ saw— 
“strait is the gate and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” 
(Matt. vii. 14.) 

Probably not one in a thousand who starts out 
on the perilous journey of modern thought and life 
ever gets through to that full contact with reality 
which enables life to overflow to others, lifting 
humanity on to a new level thereby, in the same 
measure as the moral and religious giants of past 
ages achieved it. I am thinking here of those who, 
like Jeremiah and Isaiah, like St. Francis, St. 
Bernard and Luther, like Wilberforce and Living¬ 
stone, were sufficiently in touch with the eternal and 
with their own age, to become great formative 
influences, affecting the whole course of subsequent 
history. Also, on the other hand, men like Galileo, 
Darwin, Pasteur, Lister, Freud, Jung and Einstein, 
who are capable of breaking through the prejudices 

1 Essay in B.B.C. Symposium on Science and Religion , p. 78. 
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which bind men when a partial apprehension of 
truth is clung to for fear truth should overthrow it. 
Here, too, come in the great thinkers such as Plato 
and Aristotle, who were sufficiently far ahead of 
their times to be still influential in the development 
of thought for to-day; as well as the outstanding 
figures of Buddha, Mohammed and Confucius. 
This list is obviously incomplete, even one-sided, 
but it serves to indicate that progress is not only the 
result of temporal development. The appearance 
of personalities of outstanding insight, ability and 
character has occurred throughout history. Thus 
the great ones of previous ages have reached a 
higher level of personal autonomy than the majority 
in any age have achieved. The relevance of this to 
the importance of the historical Christ, expressing 
the fullness of harmony with the eternal completely 
within the limits of a real human life, is obvious. 
Moreover, His influence has been the greatest single 
factor in the development of many of the greatest 
of those who have lived since His time, from St. 
Paul down to the present day. 

While it is still true that the creative genius is as 
rare as ever, this does not absolve us from the 
responsibility for trying to get as far as we can. 
The great gain Christianity brings is a possibility 
for the majority of those “ common people who 
heard Him gladly,” to live out a fuller life, what¬ 
ever their temporal calling, so that we in our measure 
may share the freedom that in the travail of the 
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ages was previously only possible to the very 
few. 

Now, as then, only a few break through to reality, 
but now, as then, the gains won at such cost by the 
few, do enrich the heritage and environment of 
the many who follow. For example, we to-day are 
aghast that Christian nations could once tolerate 
slavery, not because we are so much better now, but 
because some few Christians felt its incompatibility 
with Christianity so acutely that they successfully 
stood up to and overthrew the vested interests of the 
day and quickened men’s consciences to that to 
which they had previously been blind. Countless 
other instances could be given. A later generation 
will feel about war as we now feel about slavery, and 
wonder how we dare call ourselves Christian while 
piling up armaments for mutual destruction. 

We, who owe so much to the love and labours 
of those who lived before us, can only pay our debt 
by seeking to meet our obligations in the present, 
so that those who come after may start further on, 
by appropriating our gains and learning by our 
failures. It has been said that if the Roman Church 
had reformed itself before the Reformation as it 
did shortly afterwards, the disastrous cleavage of 
Christendom might not have been necessary. So 
now, if the Church to-day has the courage and the 
faith to appropriate and learn all it can from modern 
psychology of the way our minds actually do work, 
it can, as no other organization can, become an 
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increasingly effective influence, making for integra¬ 
tion and harmony in individuals and in the world, 
and so play its part in man’s great task of adapting 
himself to his environment. If, however, it clings 
to a pseudo-supernaturalism that hides the reality of 
the Divine, it will block the way, and the gains won 
by the few will not become available for the many 
without much delay and unnecessary suffering. 

The conflict between the religious and psycho¬ 
logical method of approach will continue until 
religion is purged of illusion and self-seeking, and 
psychology has, by the logic of its own methods, 
come to the realization that the historical figure of 
Jesus of Nazareth seems to be amazingly free from 
the psychological reactions that imply distortion of 
reality. Thus the revelation of the nature of reality 
in and through His person would seem to be 
grounded in reality. Suffering there will be in any 
case throughout this conflict, since man’s deepest 
feelings are involved. It rests with us whether we 
make it fruitful, as religion and psychotherapy join 
hands in a common task, or whether we make it 
sheerly disastrous with religion and psychotherapy 
at loggerheads. The call is clear, to attempt to 
understand each other and to co-operate. 


CHAPTER VIII 


PSYCHOTHERAPISTS AND CLERGY 

In Modern Man in Search of a Soul Dr. Jung heads 
his last chapter “ Psychotherapists or the Clergy.” 
It would seem to meet the real needs of suffering 
humanity better to say “ Psychotherapists and 
Clergy,” as of course Jung realizes in his call for 
mutual co-operation. It does not seem probable 
that at present the need of our time would be 
adequately met either by training all clergy as 
psychotherapists, or by the psychotherapists function¬ 
ing in complete independence of the religious 
organizations of the day. 

For some time to come it seems probable that 
there will be an increasing need both for psycho¬ 
logically trained clergy, and for psychotherapists, 
together with a clearing-house, so to speak, for over¬ 
lapping problems. A real need to-day is the pro¬ 
vision of a sound consulting service for spiritual 
problems to which psychotherapists, educationists 
and clergy might bring their problems where their 
spheres of service overlap. 

In the training of ordinands, too, provision should 
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be made for at least sufficient knowledge of the 
working principles of modern psychotherapy to 
enable them to know what conditions are curable 
or preventable by it. In the light of such know¬ 
ledge the clergy could very frequently help to get 
the right kind of treatment before the cases were 
too severe, in the course of their ordinary parochial 
visiting of the sick. It frequently happens that the 
psychotherapist is handicapped because cases only 
come to him when all other means have failed. 

On one occasion I was discussing this with several 
doctors at an asylum, together with the chaplain of 
the institution. The doctors agreed diat the Church, 
if alive enough to the need, with men and women 
trained for the work, could do a very great deal 
towards preventing and even curing insanity, by 
getting into touch with it in its earliest stages. 
Frequently, the doctors said, they only got their 
chance to try to cure it when the cases were almost 
hopeless. 

To those who claim to follow Christ and to carry 
on His work in the world, the prevention and cure 
of insanity as well as of functional nervous disorders, 
cannot but concern them. 

In the minutes of a round table meeting of the 
Guild of Health, on February 16th, 1933, the Rev. 
J. Maillard (now in charge of St. Stephen’s Church 
Brighton), is quoted as saying that one great service 
that the guild inquiry might render was to 
emphasize the urgency and importance of securing 
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to students in theological colleges, preparatory train¬ 
ing in the ways of the Spirit. This, according to 
him, should include methods of meditation and 
prayer, and concentration on all those factors that 
go to make up a spiritual life. Training in psycho¬ 
logy he thought was insufficient. But he felt that 
such training of ordinands needed someone 
adequately equipped to give it as a whole-time job. 

While agreeing with the necessity for a full-time 
instructor or director, the greatest value would come 
if such a whole-time job could be undertaken by 
someone who could combine sound medical and 
psychological knowledge with the reality of the life 
of the Spirit in himself. There are many cases that 
baffle even successful spiritual healers, through 
ignorance of some simple psychological reactions 
which block the way. There are also cases with 
which the psychotherapist at present can do little 
along the lines of medical psychology alone. For 
these a combination of psychological and spiritual 
methods is needed. It is true that this can some¬ 
times be achieved by a doctor and priest working 
together. But there is a need for some, both clergy 
and doctors, whose experience along both lines 
would not only enable them to be effective in the 
cases which are intractable to either alone, but also 
would prepare the way for fuller co-operation 
between those working independently along their 
own lines. 

Both doctors and clergy need more knowledge to 
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enable them to decide when a case, which shows the 
usual almost inextricable tangle of mental, moral, 
physical and spiritual factors, is their “ job ” or 
whether it belongs to the other profession, or to 
both. When a general practitioner thinks a case is 
getting beyond him, he can call in a medical 
specialist along whatever line may be necessary. 
But apart from the parish priest or the local Free 
Church minister, who may or may not be qualified 
for ministering to the sick, the doctor does not know 
upon whom to call on the clerical side, when he 
realizes the need is along that line. I know some, 
both general practitioners and psychotherapists, who 
feel this need for a consulting service provided by 
the Church. Some doctors step into the breach and 
do magnificent spiritual work as part of their 
ordinary job. But not all are capable of this. 
Their patients then suffer, not because of the doctor’s 
incapacity, but through lack of adequately organized 
help on the part of the Church, whose Bishops still 
receive their commission to “ heal the sick,” as part 
of their official ministry. 

It would seem that some among the clergy, whose 
training and experience so qualify them, should be 
freed from the pressure of other duties to be able 
to give die necessary time to the meeting of 
individual needs. These could then be called upon 
when difficult cases arose. In addition arrange¬ 
ments for pooling their experience as it grows in 
action should be made. By this means principles 
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capable of more general application, remedial and 
preventive, should emerge. These in time should 
then be rendered available both to theological and 
medical students. 

In practice, however willing a clergyman may be, 
the pressure of other work often makes it difficult 
to give the necessary time to individual cases. There 
are many problems brought to light in the con¬ 
fessional that would be better for analytical treat¬ 
ment. As Dr. Hadfield says, “It is often urged 
against the psycho-physician that he claims to cure 
moral ills that God alone can cure. That is not 
the case. Analysis is only a method of cure; it is 
the means of grace, not the grace itself; and there 
is no reason why the religious, if so inclined, should 
not employ this as a means for bringing life to the 
morally sick.” 1 

A great many of the “ sins ” that drive sincere 
Christians to the verge of despair spring from the 
same root as nervous disorders and need very 
different treatment from that required in the cure 
of wilful sin. But it is not easy to find the priest 
capable of tackling them in this way, since it 
involves a readjustment on the part of the clergy¬ 
man himself. 

Many neuroses arise through failure to resolve the 
conflict adequately, which could have been pre¬ 
vented by insight and knowledge on the part of 
confessor or spiritual director. There is very little 

1 Psychology and Morals , p. 141. 
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adequate training in the Church of England for 
this sphere of pastoral work. Some of the manuals 
for confessors are thoroughly bad, and though here 
and there individual men are doing good con¬ 
structive work, there is no sound guide provided 
for those who seek to help in this way. Some of 
the worst manuals are an attempt to base Anglican 
practice on the Roman model, which, while it may 
be effective in its own sphere, is definitely harmful 
when transplanted. What Scott Holland used to 
call “ the Anglican ‘ you may ’ in contrast with the 
Roman ‘ you must,’ ” l with its emphasis on freedom, 
seems to accord both with the Gospel itself and with 
the demands of modern psychology. This prepares 
the way for closer co-operation in meeting the 
present need. 

The transition from a theology based on logic to 
one based on psychology has involved and is in¬ 
volving many in just that loss of grip on reality that 
issues in mental and nervous disease. Moreover, the 
difficulties of economic adjustment to a world unity 
that is a fact, though not yet an efficient harmony, 
add to the terrors of those whose inner stability has 
been undermined by religious doubt. It thus seems 
probable that the next few decades may see an 
increase, rather than a decrease, in the number of 
mental or nervous breakdowns, which will be part 
of the price of the necessity for adapting to a wider 

1 Quoted from Thoughts on Some Problems of the Day , by 
W. Temple, p. 79. 
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environment. The rise of modern psychotherapy to 
meet this growing need, which received such a 
stimulus during the war, seems to be providing a 
way of escape from the disastrous results of the 
failure to adapt to changing circumstances, external 
and internal. Those who find themselves again in 
reality through the treatment so necessitated will 
add their quota in the attempt of humanity to reach 
another level. This in time will lessen the cause of 
the breakdown of many capable of carrying on in a 
more stably organized society. Other things being 
equal, that is, if no violent cataclysm occurs, it seems 
probable that the predicted increase of mental and 
nervous disorders will reach a maximum and then 
begin to wane. The necessity for curing large scale 
disturbances here, as so often, thus leads to the 
prevention of the disorder. 

But the way of redemption, as always, is the way 
of the cross. Only by the voluntary acceptance of 
the suffering involved in adaptation can the in¬ 
voluntary suffering of this type of disease be avoided. 
Moreover, such voluntary acceptance is demanded 
not only or chiefly from those who have fallen by 
the way, but of all those who would help and serve 
in their generation. Dr. Jung stresses the im¬ 
portance of the attitude of the psychotherapist, say¬ 
ing it is his “ human quality ” and not his technical 
diploma that counts most. He demands of him an 
acceptance of himself in all his wretchedness, with 
all the shadow side of human nature. This, how- 
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at the expense of conscience, remained firm under 
torture. 

The acceptance of it is equally necessary if victory 
is to be achieved through suffering, as apart from it, 
fear and pain break down our resistance to it, and 
instead of triumphing through it, we are defeated 
by it. Again and again in life suffering is absolutely 
inevitable. But it makes all the difference whether 
we shirk it and have it thrust upon us in another 
form, or shrinking from it, yet facing it in the spirit 
of Christ, bring into it that spiritual quality that 
makes suffering itself creative instead of destructive. 
One of man s greatest tas\s is this sublimation of 
suffering into service. The raw material is the 
same, it is our response to it that delays or brings 
nearer the kingdom of God on earth, the reign of 
that which is, when all shams and subterfuges are 
done away. It is thus to no mean task both psycho¬ 
therapists and clergy are called, but one which will 
tax both to their limits if it is to be achieved. 

There are many difficulties in the way of such 
effective co-operation. In the first place the neces¬ 
sary difference of emphasis on body and mind in 
the methods of training doctors and clergy respec¬ 
tively tends to lead to a different outlook. Doctors 
are continuously concerned with the body and bodily 
functions. Until the last few decades even mental 
disturbance was looked upon as caused solely by 
physical brain lesion. While this is true of many 
psychoses, it does not seem to be true of all. The 
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ever, he says, though it sounds simple, is almost 
impossible of achievement, and can turn us almost 
livid with fear. 1 

Here Dr. W. R. Matthews, the new Dean of St. 
Paul’s, dealing with fear from the standpoint of 
religion, stresses the same point, saying, “ If modern 
man’s greatest fear is fear of himself, it is necessary 
that he should look the object in the face.” 2 Only 
he who has faced this fear of himself to the utter¬ 
most can help others to learn how to use their fear 
constructively instead of destructively. But it is not 
easy. We all shy away from our real problems if 
we get a chance. The same note of fear in contact 
with reality, a fear that must be faced, is struck by 
Dr. Temple, the Archbishop of York, when he says, 
“ If Christianity has never frightened us, we have 
not yet learnt what it is.” 3 While he proceeds to 
show that in addition to what one might call “ holy 
fear,” the natural response of the creature to the 
creator, is the fear and hate of all that is selfish in 
us, which, in contact with reality, realizes it will 
have to go, and which, just because it is what it is, 
fears and hates the necessity. 

An interesting illustration of this combination of 
accepting the necessity for a change both feared and 
dreaded was given in the following experience. 


1 Modern Man in Search of a Soul, p. 272. 

2 Seven Words, by W. R. Matthews, p. 144. 

3 Thoughts on Some Problems of the Day, by W. Temple, 
p. 203. 
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The pressure of the mind of God, of reality itself, 
was felt to be shattering the human mind which 
was striving to apprehend and respond to the Divine. 
At die very end of human tether the cry broke out, 
“ If you’ve got to smash my mind to make it the 
shape you want it, smash it and be damned to you.” 
Faith and fear, amounting to terror, here met in a 
single pulse of activity, and insight into the require¬ 
ments of the Divine followed. 

Only a determined attempt to face reality can 
bring one either to or through such moments of 
overwhelming terror. Otherwise, when we could 
see, we dissociate like the shell-shocked soldier who, 
ashamed of his fear, solves his problem by a 
functional paralysis, which, while saving him much 
mental distress, puts him effectively out of action. 
If we would continue to play an active part in life, 
we must be able to face mental suffering as it comes, 
shrinking from it as Christ did in Gethsemane, yet 
accepting it if it is seen to be the only way of keep¬ 
ing contact with reality, which is the psychotherapist’s 
way of saying “ fulfilling the will of God.” Both 
the shrinking from it and the acceptance of it are 
necessary for effective integration. If we rush into 
suffering unafraid we do not realize what we are 
up against, and sooner or later we break. This 
was often instanced in the early years of the 
Christian era, when those who boastfully sought 
martyrdom often recanted, whereas those who were 
better balanced, neither seeking it, nor avoiding it 
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at the expense of conscience, remained firm under 
torture. 

The acceptance of it is equally necessary if victory 
is to be achieved through suffering, as apart from it, 
fear and pain break down our resistance to it, and 
instead of triumphing through it, we are defeated 
by it. Again and again in life suffering is absolutely 
inevitable. But it makes all the difference whether 
we shirk it and have it thrust upon us in another 
form, or shrinking from it, yet facing it in the spirit 
of Christ, bring into it that spiritual quality that 
makes suffering itself creative instead of destructive. 
One of mans greatest tasks is this sublimation of 
suffering into service. The raw material is the 
same, it is our response to it that delays or brings 
nearer the kingdom of God on earth, the reign of 
that which is, when all shams and subterfuges are 
done away. It is thus to no mean task both psycho¬ 
therapists and clergy are called, but one which will 
tax both to their limits if it is to be achieved. 

There are many difficulties in the way of such 
effective co-operation. In the first place the neces¬ 
sary difference of emphasis on body and mind in 
the methods of training doctors and clergy respec¬ 
tively tends to lead to a different outlook. Doctors 
are continuously concerned with the body and bodily 
functions. Until the last few decades even mental 
disturbance was looked upon as caused solely by 
physical brain lesion. While this is true of many 
psychoses, it does not seem to be true of all. The 
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modern psychotherapist is finding increasing 
evidence of the psychogenesis of some forms of 
insanity. He is also finding hypnotism and sug¬ 
gestion can effect changes in the bodily condition, 
for good or ill, previously only effected by drugs. 

In this he is coming closer to the standpoint of the 
clerical profession with its emphasis on morality, on 
the fundamental importance of a right mental and 
moral attitude to life. However mistaken in detail 
the Church has been, however far in practice it has 
fallen below its ideal, it does at least stand for the 
great principle, “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness; and all these things shall 
be added unto you ” (Matt. vi. 33). The modern 
psychotherapist is rediscovering the validity of this. 
Dr. Hadfield, in his useful book Psychology and 
Morals, shows how essential the moral outlook is to 
health of mind or body. 

Nevertheless, the difficulties in the way of 
adequate co-operation are still considerable. For 
generations members of the medical profession have 
worked hard to gain emancipation from the super¬ 
stitions frequently associated with religion. Pro¬ 
gress through the continuous application of modern 
scientific principles and empirical research has been 
considerable. Very naturally, after long years of 
training in anatomy, physiology, medicine, surgery 
and all the various adjuncts to modern medicine, 
such as ray therapy, massage and dietetics, doctors 
fear the intrusion of the clergy into the field of 
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specifically healing disease, which they think in¬ 
volves, or may involve, a regression to the confusion 
out of which, with so much effort, the medical profes¬ 
sion has so far emerged. This is enhanced by the 
difficulty the clergy themselves have in breaking 
through their own sectional barriers to full spiritual 
response to reality. 

This difficulty arises, too, in part from the differ¬ 
ence of vocational training given to doctors and 
clergy. The doctor naturally finds his professional 
knowledge is culled from all races and ages of men. 
His sphere is international; gains won on one battle- 
front are quickly assimilated by others. The 
ordinand, on the other hand, owing to the fact of 
the existence of denominational barriers, has to train 
under the tradition of one of them. However his 
choice is made, there is a bias towards the type of 
religious experience considered normative in his 
branch of the Church. Great men in every branch 
break through this to the wider loyalty of spiritual 
response based on man’s capacity for response to the 
E-.ine. With such as these co-operation between 
doctors and clergy is possible and mutually helpful. 
The agreement between some of the views I have 
quoted from both doctors and clergy illustrates this. 
But where a narrower sectional loyalty leads a man 
to insist on his distinctive type of experience as 
exclusively the sign of the Spirit, co-operation 
becomes difficult. The doctors rightly find this 
very narrowness only a few degrees removed from 
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fanaticism and religious mania. Just as though 
each separate colour in the rainbow claimed to be 
the only form of light: whereas the white light of 
every day requires the blending of all the colours of 
the spectrum. 

The twelfth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians shows that St. Paul was alive to the 
danger which has issued in denominationalism. He 
speaks of the “ diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit ” and “ diversities of ministrations, but the 
same Lord ” (4 and 5). Then he goes on to speak of 
the members of the body as all essential. For example, 
“And the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no 
need of thee: or again the head to the feet, I have 
no need of you” (1 Cor. xii. 21). The whole 
chapter will repay study in this context. 

The retort of a child who was rebuked for bad 
manners at a meal is illuminating. She was told 
she might at least “ behave like a Christian.” She 
replied, “ I’m not a Christian, I’m a Wesleyan.” 
While loyalty to the particular branch of the Church 
in which the clergyman holds office is essential to 
his personal sincerity and effectiveness, it must not 
blind him to the reality of God’s working through 
other forms. Nor must it blind him to the 
inadequacy of any branch to express the fullness of 
spiritual life until all are united, and the varying 
aspects of truth envisaged by each is embodied in 
an effective synthesis. Religion is no more com¬ 
plete than science. In both, man is reaching out to 
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that which is beyond him. The medical man who 
limits insight and knowledge to his own profession 
falls into the same mistake he so condemns in his 
attitude towards a denominational Church. Ex¬ 
clusiveness is the expression of narrowness, not of 
wisdom. When Christ’s disciples rebuked one for 
casting out devils in Christ’s name because he 
followed not with them, Christ in turn rebuked 
them, saying, “ Forbid him not: for he that is not 
against you is for you ” (Luke ix. 50). 

So in the common attack upon disease made by 
doctors and clergy, neither must despise the 
attempts of the other because their methods differ, 
or because both come up against the limitation of 
their own methods. It is increasingly recognized 
in science that the subject matter of the various 
sciences has to be tackled in ways appropriate to that 
subject matter. However necessary to the study of 
biology mathematics may be, the biologist who con¬ 
fined himself to the mathematical aspect would not 
get very far in understanding the uniqueness of 
the living response to environment which constitutes 
the life of an organism. 

So, too, the medical man who confines himself 
to the anatomical and physiological basis of human 
life will not go very far in understanding the 
delicate adjustment of mind with its environment, 
which goes to make up the unity of personality. 
Here, even without a scientific training, a clergyman 
with a sound working knowledge of human motives, 
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ideals and sins may effect physical cures almost 
incidentally, through bringing the divided person¬ 
ality into harmony with its environment. 

A good deal of the distrust medical men have of 
clerical interference is due to the clergy either 
attributing the result entirely to Divine intervention 
in a way they claim to be sacrosanct and beyond 
investigation, or in their attempt to rationalize the 
result, falling into glaring physiological or psycho¬ 
logical errors, which may be quite irrelevant to the 
real method of cure. Faith healing is ultimately 
brought about by the influence of a person on a 
person. It will work through natural physico¬ 
chemical laws, but the knowledge of those laws is 
not essential to either patient or healer, any more 
than it is essential to the driver of a car to know all 
the mechanical reactions between the rate of revolu¬ 
tion of his engine, the friction of the road, the 
weight of his car and the slope to the ditch, when 
going round a curve, before he can drive it. In fact 
he would be much more likely to run into the ditch 
if he was trying to work out mathematically the 
exact degree of torsion on the wheel required to 
counteract the various stresses involved, in order to 
fulfil his purpose of getting safely round the corner. 

So the effect of a mature, well-balanced human 
personality, rightly orientated towards the eternal 
and invisible ground of our existence, may evoke 
such faith in a previously unbalanced individual 
whose body cannot function normally because of the 
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religious, as well as medical, is essential to the 
psychotherapist, though he, too, needs some know¬ 
ledge of kindred branches of study, as well as 
anthropology, history and the arts. The trespass of 
the psychotherapist into the field of all human 
activities is responsible for the demand that others 
well qualified in other fields should add their quota 
to the knowledge that is being garnered through the 
new method of approach to human problems. The 
results of psychotherapy go far beyond the range of 
medical practice, and concern all who deal with the 
moral and spiritual aspects of existence. 

If symptoms are primarily physical, treatment 
will probably be most effective if given by the 
psychotherapist with full medical training. If 
symptoms are predominantly moral or mental, the 
psychotherapist with the minimal medical training 
and the greater range of psychological and cultural 
background will probably be most effective. But 
no hard and fast line can be drawn here. It is 
quite common for physical symptoms to be replaced 
by mental and moral ones, or vice versa, in the course 
of analysis. This seems to be another indication of 
the overlapping spheres of doctors and clergy. The 
main point I wish to make here is that the “ human 
quality,” which Jung stresses as essential to effective 
psychotherapy, is not the prerogative of the medical 
profession only. Much as one admires the pioneers 
in the medical profession who have broken through 
to the reality of the psyche or spirit, there is room 
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vagaries of his mind, that the unity of function, 
which is health, may be restored to a sick person. 
This, of course, is supremely illustrated by Christ. 

This brings us once again to the importance of 
human quality, to the centrality of personality, to 
the release and harmonization of the many tempor¬ 
arily conflicting forces in the universe. Karl Barth 
states, “ The appalling fact that no one is able to 
speak about God without speaking a great deal 
about himself is a parable of the Personality of God, 
by whom all things are eternally upheld.” 1 Train¬ 
ing in any branch of science, art, philosophy or 
religion should widen the personality and increase 
the range of its contact with the unseen and eternal. 
Hence a developed, mature personality is one factor 
at least, in the evocation of faith in the ultimate 
trustworthiness and reliability of the universe. Only 
those who have overcome the difficulties in the way 
of their own personal development are competent 
to help others who for various reasons have found 
the task of integration and effective sublimation 
beyond them. 

Medical qualifications are not therefore the only 
ones needed. I would like to see the “ Diploma of 
Psychological Medicine ” available to those who 
have qualified adequately in psychology or in the 
humanities as well as to students of medicine. 
Psychological Medicine is only one branch amidst 

1 The Epistle to the Romans, by Karl Barth, translated from 
the sixth edition by Edwyn Hoskyns, p. 333. 
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many, and the general psychologist who in any case 
has to study at least elementary anatomy and the 
physiology of the nervous system, ought to be able 
to take a shortened course in medicine to qualify for 
the D.P.M., in the same way as a medical man can 
take a shortened course of psychology. The increas¬ 
ing specialization in medicine itself seems to indicate 
the necessity of this. A skin specialist and a psycho¬ 
therapist each have diverged from the general 
practitioner in order to learn more about some special 
disturbances. No psychotherapist would think him¬ 
self less qualified to tackle his own province because 
he was an ignorant layman so far as skin diseases 
were concerned, or because he was not an expert in 
tropical diseases. It should be possible to arrange 
for a minimum of general medical knowledge to 
enable an intelligent psychologist to become as trust¬ 
worthy a psychotherapist as the medical practitioner 
who covers the selected course of psychology required 
to enable him to qualify for the D.P.M. 

I do not advocate the practice of psychotherapy 
without medical training, however expert the 
psychologist may be. Hysteria can simulate almost 
any form of disease symptoms, so much so that at 
times even the very elect may be deceived, and 
neurologist and psychotherapist conflict about the 
province in which the case falls. But the whole 
six-year medical course is not essential for this, any 
more than expert knowledge of all the branches of 
psychology, experimental, industrial, social and 
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for, and need for, those who have reached their 
goal by other disciplines to join with them in bring¬ 
ing a wider life to individuals crippled either 
mentally or physically. The future of psychodierapy 
will be much more fruitful if it can be recruited 
from other professions. Adequate safeguards and 
adequate standards of training are essential. Every 
patient has the same right to demand that no un¬ 
qualified person shall tamper with his mind, as he 
has to demand surgical qualifications on the part of 
a surgeon. 

The medical profession is rightly jealous of the 
usurpation of its functions by “quacks.” But the 
only way it can avoid the use and practice of psycho¬ 
therapy by those who realize its value but are not 
medically qualified, is to arrange for the common 
ground covered by Psychological Medicine to be 
approached from either the psychological or the 
medical training. Only when the Medical Council 
does this will it be in the position to safeguard the 
public by insisting on the recognized D.P.M. or 
other adequate qualification as a minimal qualifica¬ 
tion for a practising psychotherapist, who may then 
be doctor, clergyman, or psychologist. 

Some years ago there was a case in point, where 
a medical psychologist wished to take a psychologist 
as an assistant. He found that the Medical Council 
would not sanction it, though he said that in a few 
years such partnership would have to come, since 
there would be far more work than the numbers 
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of the medical profession prepared to qualify in 
Psychological Medicine could possibly tackle. It is 
to be hoped that the time is near when with 
adequate safeguards such provision for meeting the 
needs of patients will be made. 

In the meantime, until this ideal is realized, 
improvements in the methods of training both 
doctors and clergy to recognize the need for their 
complementary professional services, as instanced in 
the beginning of this chapter, should be effected. 
The change of mental attitude on the part of both 
ordinands and medical students which alone can 
make for effective co-operation is best achieved 
when the student is in training. As was mentioned 
on p. 121, both doctors and clergy need more know¬ 
ledge to enable them to realize when help is most 
urgently needed along the line of one profession 
or the other. The giving of a D.P.M. to adequately 
trained candidates other than qualified medical men 
will not mean that either clerical or medical psycho¬ 
therapists will be simply interchangeable. There 
will still be cases best treated by one or the other, 
as well as those safely treated by either. But any 
holder of the D.P.M. should know when to hand a 
particular case on to a colleague on other lines, and 
also to whom it would be possible to appeal. There 
is no question of usurping or superseding the 
general work of the medical profession. 

The Rev. Leslie Weatherhead, who is doing a 
good deal of constructive psychological work him - 
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self, states that he has probably sent more people to 
a psychotherapist than any average general practi¬ 
tioner has done. 1 This is a good instance of 
practical co-operation between the professions. The 
very fact that the patient was sent in good faith by 
a trusted minister (if he was not trusted, he would 
not have been approached) is a great help in effect¬ 
ing a real re-adaptation to life, which, as has been 
shown, is at bottom a religious one. 

The bringing into consciousness of the personal 
factors which have prevented this, which, as we have 
seen, at first seems to be overthrowing such faith as 
we have, is usually best done by the non-clerical 
psychotherapist. But it can be disastrous if it leads 
to disharmony between the level of reality achieved 
in the consulting room and any organized branch of 
religion. Such co-operation as is instanced by the 
Rev. Leslie Weatherhead is a safeguard against this 
and helps the patient to achieve a more effective 
integration than is often otherwise possible. Once 
more the plea is for closer co-operation between 
members of the medical profession and the clergy, 
that their patients and penitents may not be pre¬ 
vented from winning their freedom by the antagon¬ 
ism between their respective authorities on religion 
and life. 


1 Psychology and Life , by Leslie Weatherhead, p. 39. 
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